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To insulate a special transformer a few months ago, an 
Italian firm needed a reel of tough kraft paper 197 inches wide 
—a reel which, stood on end, would overtop a London double- 
decker bus. It was supplied by the Reed mill at Aylesford, the 
only one in Europe able to make kraft paper to such a width. 
And it presented no problems, for Aylesford Kraft is normally 
produced by machines up to twenty feet wide. Since 1929, 
when — despite general prophecies of failure — the first 
of these giant machines was installed, Aylesford Kraft 
has become famous for its strength, its pliancy, its consistent 
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A hundred and ninety-seven inches strong! 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT—made in Kent by British craftsmen 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
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° E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 
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quality. It owes these attributes, first, to British enterprise 
and British craftsmanship; secondly to the pure kraft pulp from 
which all Aylesford Kraft is made. Imported with quality and 
moisture-content carefully controlled—the pulp is restored to 
the ideal condition before the great machines begin to 
work their transformation. From them emerges a papei 
which has no equal for bags, wrappings and multi - wall 
sacks. Aylesford Kraft is in ever-increasing demand, and 
to-day more kraft paper is made at Aylesford than at any 
other mills in Europe. 
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THE DILEMMA OF DEFENCE 


HE orthodox leaders of the Labour Party, who last week 

so boldly committed their followers to supporting the 

Government's policy of rearming Germany, have this 

week run for their lives away from the consequences 
of that act. The amendment that they tabled to the White 
Paper on Defence called for two things: first, a reduction in 
the period of national service; second, a general reduction in 
the rate of expenditure on defence. When pressed in debate 
on how they would make good the resulting deficiency, they 
replied: by reducing commitments, in the Canal Zone by 
withdrawing British troops, and in Europe (mirabile dictu) by 
relying on the Germans. But, as the Prime Minister told Mr. 
Attlee, the rearmament of Germany means increasing, not 
weakening, the British * counter-poise of strength’® in Europe. 
From this, there is no escape, and the fact that Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Shinwell tried to find one suggests that their victory 
over the dissentient *‘ minority’ of the Labour Party on the 
question of Germany was less complete even than it appeared 
at first sight. 

Any discussion of defence must begin not, as the Socialist 
amendment would have it, with a discussion of the proportion 
of national wealth it is right to devote to military require- 
ments, but with the military requirements themselves. Unless 
it can be proved that these have been inflated, or that they 
will break the back of the economy, they must be met. Last 
Tuesday’s debate proved neither. Indeed, the main criticism 
that must be made of the Conservatives is that they may not 
fully have recognised, or presented forcefully enough, the 
extent to which this country is at present falling short of its 
defence responsibilities to itself and to the rest of the free 
world. At this moment there is not a single field formation 
this side of the Channel. In Europe the front is still exposed. 
Air power, said Mr. Birch on Tuesday, must be the dominant 
factor in Western defence. but neither air power nor tactical 
atomic weapons can prevent enemy armies advancing on the 
ground, unless they are opposed, and forced to concentrate, 
by our own ground forces operating in depth. This is where 
the Germans come in. 


But everybody agrees that if the Germans come in, it must 
either be through EDC or through some other framework which 
controls their power to commit aggression; and no framework 
has yet been designed which improves on EDC. Yet for EDC 
to work, even if by some miracle it is ratified by the French, 
Britain has got to commit herself to keeping troops on the 
continent in sufficient strength to provide a * counterpoise’ 
to the Germans— indefinitely. And Britain is not prepared 
to enter such a commitment because, with no strategic reserve 
iv the United Kingdom, she might not be able to honour it. 
(This, at least, is the best case that can be made for the British 
refusal to join EDC.) Thus rearming the Germans means 
increasing British military commitments to Europe, not 
reducing them. And this is, or ought to have been, the short 
answer to Labour's attack on the Government's defence policy. 
If national service were reduced to eighteen months, as Mr. 
Shinwell demanded, it would mean eutting the armed services 
by 60,000 men-—which is about the size of British forces at 
present on the continent of Europe. 


What, then, about those 80,000 men cooped up in the Canal 
Zone ? Labour is wrong when it argues that their withdrawal 
could make possible a cut in expenditure; for they will all be 
needed if we are to build up a strategic reserve and shoulder 
our European responsibilities. By the same token, those 
Tories who believe that we can afford to leave them in the 
Canal Zone are equally wrong. But if withdrawal from the 
Canal Zone meant taking a risk before last week’s disturbances 
in Egypt and the Sudan. does it not now involve taking a 
criminal, and unjustifiable, risk ? 


America in Egypt ? 

General Neguib has gallantly dismissed his adventures last 
week as “a small matter,” just “a summer storm.” In one 
sense he may be right. The position of the revolutionary 
regime (now to be known as the Egyptian Parliamentary 
Republic) may not be greatly altered by his resignation or by 
his return. It may even be strengthened to the extent that the 
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Egyptian public has displayed a devotion to Neguib which few 
people had suspected. But in another sense the summer 
storm was a tornado. For the coup and counter-coup in Cairo, 
followed by the bloody demonstrations in Khartoum, have 
shaken, if not destroyed, the structure of British policy towards 
the Canal Zone which was none too secure before. What 
surety can there now be that defenceless technicians, left behind 
under any agreement, would not be slaughtered in the attempt 
of one would-be dictator to gain prestige over another? And 
if the infant government of the Sudan is unable to prevent 
massacres before it has even opened its first parliament, what 
right has Britain to withdraw the remnants of her physical 

wer in the Middle East? The answer, however, cannot lie 
in a simple reversal of policy. In the first place, it remains 
true that Western interests are best served by a stable and 
progressive Egyptian Government and there will be no stable 
government in Egypt while the Canal Zone remains unsettled. 
In the second place, nothing has happened to alter the military 
view that the Zone without Egyptian co-operation is a liability 
that Britain cannot afford. In the third place, the idea that 
immobility is the best policy, on the assumption that the 
Egyptian Government will not take active measures against 
British troops, becomes more, not less, fanciful after this display 
of rivalry within the regime. The rivals are certain to concen- 
trate on hatred of the British. The only answer must be to 
exchange British occupation for something that is both 
acceptable to the Egyptians and proof against them. And this 
suggests American participation in an international force in 
the Canal Zone, nominally under Egyptian command. If such 
a proposal were accompanied by an offer of dollar support to 
Neguib in his “* battle against poverty,” he would have a great 
deal to lose by refusing it. It is much to ask of America, but 
there is much at stake. 


Peace or War in Engineering 


Under Lord Justice Morris’s guidance the courts of inquiry 
into the engineering afd shipbuilding disputes wrestled as best 
they could with an enormous mass of contradictory evidence. 
The fundamental impossibility of their task is reflected in the 
last section of the report, which puts forward the long-term 
recommendation of an ‘ authoritative and impartial body ’— 
a wages council in fact—to keep under constant review fhe 
wider problems involved in wage claims and their effect on 
the national economy. The unions have so far shown anything 
but enthusiasm for the idea whenever it came up. But this 
is not to the immediate point. Something had to be done 
about the dispute in question; the courts were obliged to 
pretend that the huge and sprawling engineering industry is 
a homogeneous body in which whatever goes for one can go 
for all. Their recommendation of a general wage increase of 
five per cent. is just a third of the unions’ claim. This is 
roughly in line with other increases negotiated lately. So far 
all remains quiet on both sides as they keep their views to 
themselves and prepare for the next round of direct negotiation. 
The executive council of the Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Unions met on Monday, that of the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ Federation on Wednesday, 
and on March 17th these two will face one another across a 
table. Whatever the unions are prepared to accept, they will 
certainly at this meeting behave as if the courts of inquiry had 
never existed, and repeat their original demand. The 
employers will probably make some sort of offer, and this will 
later be discussed by a-joint conference of the thirty-nine 
unions’ executives. The issue of peace or war will not be 
decided until the subsequent meeting with the employers. No 
one can readily guess yet how it will be settled. Neither side 
is bound by the court’s recommendations and if there is to be 
any sort of settlement both will have to climb down spectacu- 
larly. Any solution imposed flatly on this industry is 
essentially unreal, but it is to be hoped that the employers 
and unions will make the best of a bad job—as the courts of 
inquiry did. 


Parley with Mau Mau 


There can be no compromise with the nightmare of May 
Mau. It must be exorcised absolutely. But at the same time 
it has been only too clear that its grip on the Kikuyu is so 
tight that a continuing policy of unconditional surrender might 
mean in effect the decimation of the tribe. Sir Evelyn Baring 
and General Erskine recognised the inevitable when, 
following an exhaustive interrogation of ‘General China.’ the 
captured and condemned Mau Mau leader, they acted on his 
suggestion that he should be allowed to negotiate with the 
terrorist leaders still at large. It is nearly three weeks since 
he made his first contact with them and the results must have 
been encouraging. There may even be a truce so that more 
extensive negotiations can take place, and if this is to lead to 
an end of the long tale of death and destruction then it is 
obvious that the Government will do well to err on the side 
of clemency—although those who are guilty cannot escape 
punishment. Some of the white settlers in Kenya are already 
talking bitterly of a ‘ sell-out’ to Mau Mau, and Mr. Blundell's 
comment on hearing the news was that the move is not in 
the colony’s long-term interest. This uneasiness can be well 
understood and the Government should spare no pains to set 
their minds at rest. There will be no ‘sell-out’ to Mau Mau. 
But if it is true, as ‘China’ says, that “ there is a widespread 
feeling that further armed insurrection would bring nothing but 
hardship to the Kikuyu people,” then the Government must 
exploit it in the most practicable way and bring peace to the 
country. If this means that some who are guilty go free and 
others receive punishment rather lighter than their crimes 
warrant, it will be a small enough price to pay in the long 
run. It is too early yet to say what the chances are, but we 
have the opinion of General Erskine’s chief-of-staff that ~ this 
is the best chance we have ever had since the emergency began 
of finishing the shooting war.” 


Purity Drive 

Police prosecutions of booksellers in various parts c! the 
country, a recent case at the Old Bailey, and what are widely 
believed to be the views and intentions of the Home Secretary 
are causing some alarm in publishing circles. The alarm is 
not, unfortunately, confined to what may for convenience be 
called the wrong kind of publishers. Publishers of the very 
highest repute and of unimpeachable integrity fear lest a new 
‘purity drive’ may be as ill-aimed and as bumbling as such 
drives have often proved to be in the past. Few responsible 
people would regret the passing of the lurid-jacketed, erotic 
thrillers. But neither would they want to see masterpieces go 
along with them merely because an occasional word may vive 
offence to an occasional reader with no sense of the total 
intention of the work. Still less do we want to see a silent, 
scared, and progressively more rigid censorship of manuscripts 
by publishers who do not quite know, what they are up against. 
Yet there is disquieting evidence that such a censorship has 
already begun. If a ‘ purity drive’ (the quotation marks are 
essential: since concern for purity is so frequently expressed 
by the dirty-minded) is called for, the authorities must see to 
it that it is conducted by men with cool heads and an idea 
of the nature of literature, and of scientific enquiry. As little 
scope as possible should be left to the moral fervour of local 
policemen. And finally the co-operation of reputable pub- 
lishers—who are, after all, an immense majority—should be 
sought by a policy of openly disclosing official attitudes and 
intentions. 


Robbing Peter, Paying Paul 


The tired old controversy about commercial television is 
being prodded into life again now that the Government is on 
the point of publishing its Bill and making its intentions known 
in detail. There has rarely been an issue which gave rise to 
so many silly arguments, and no doubt they will all be trotted 
out again by those who support the BBC’s monopoly (and yet 
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cannot bear the sound of the word). But the Government 
can retreat no further. In drawing up its plan it went a long 
way to meet those critics whose principal, and surely exces- 
sive, fear is that commercial television will automatically and 
jnevitably debase public taste. Now it has compromised again 
by deciding to give £750,000 a year from the additional revenue 
that will come from the extra pound on combined radio and 
television licences to the new authority. This is to ensure 
that it will not be entirely dependent upon advertisers and so, 
as the critics would say, at their mercy. The decision has 
already had a noticeably calming effect among some of the 
Jeading objectors in the House of Lords. But some other oppo- 
nents of freedom of the air are saying that it only goes to 
show that the Government is alarmed by the lack of enthu- 
siasm on the part of advertising interests. They should be 
reminded that the advocates of commercial television would 
have been quite content to get on with it themselves and do 
without a share of licence fees—for that is what it amounts 
to, although the Government puts it rather as a gift from the 
Exchequer. Mr. Norman Collins’s group made this perfectly 
clear some time ago. It should be said also that the increase 
in the licence fee from £2 to £3 is not a result of the Govern- 
ment’s determination to introduce a competitive service. This 
was bound to come anyway, and Sir Ian Jacob seems to be 
satisfied that it will enable the BBC to carry out its develop- 
ment plan and, eventually ,introduce a second service. 





Which Houses to Save 


The contrast between Howsham Hall and Shaw’s Corner 
goes deep. Shaw’s Corner is commonplace and ugly. 
Howsham Hall. near Malton in Yorkshire is fine and handsome. 
Shaw's Corner is in no danger of being pulled down. Howsham 
Hall is. Shaw’s Corner has been a burden to the National 
Trust—a burden which it should never have been called upon 
to bear. The threat to Howsham Hall should be a burden 
on the conscience of all British people. The Georgian Group 
are trying to save it from demolition. Many such buildings 
have. of course, been acquired by the National Trust. But the 
Trust’s resources are limited. In spite of its name it is 
independent of the State. It is at this moment looking for a 
tenant for Shaw’s Corner to offset the cost of maintenance. 
But under the Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments Act, 
1953, the Minister of Works can now make grants for the 
upkeep of these buildings, or buy them, or help the National 
Trust to do so. The sums available at present to do this— 
£250,000 for maintenance and £500,000 (spread over five years) 
for purchases—are quite inadequate, and the Minister admitted 
as much. However, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is pre- 
pared to reconsider the sum available for maintenance, after a 
year’s operation of the Act. Certainly, if such buildings as 
Howsham Hall are to be anything more than a bitter-sweet 
memory, ample and energetic provision must be made—and 
quickly. 


The Perils of Cricket 


The English are often accused of taking their pleasures 
sadly and, so it follows, their cricket too seriously. But in this 
other peoples are well in the lead. Dr. Jagan did not get his 
expected welcome home to Georgetown because many of his 
followers could not tear themselves away from the MCC’s 
match with British Guiana. They did not leave their politics 
outside the ground, though. Not even the controversial body- 
line matches in Australia twenty-odd years ago could elicit 
from the The Times such headlines as ‘ Bottles in the Outfield.’ 
The umpire’s decision which set the bottles flying seems to 
have been correct enough. And so the riotous crowd did not 
even have a reasonable resentment to excuse them. The perils 
of cricket in this part of the world are plainly formidable. Now 
the MCC must be seriously considering whether the visit of 
an English cricket team to the West Indies would be an 
unjustifiably dangerous risk. Perhaps Dr. Jagan had the best 
of it after all. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons has the capacity to weave its 

own patterns and to produce results at times which 

appear to be pleasantly simple but which could only 
have been achieved by complex preliminary processes. Such 
a result was evident on Tuesday night when Sir Winston 
Churchill wound up the defence debate. He spoke for only 
half an hour and he limited himself to a few themes—among 
them, the advantages of party unity on defence, and the impor- 
tance of an ‘alert period’ if war threatened. The growth of 
Western defence, he argued, guaranteed that there would be 
an alert period. In temper and manner he charmed the House. 
The relish with which Sir Winston always speaks on defence 
was quite plain. He was genial in his mockery of the 
Opposition’s shifts in opinion. He dug out a quotation from 
Schopenhauer which he had first read as a subaltern in India 
about sixty years ago. And though he did not dissuade the 
Opposition from voting for a Labour amendment at the end 
of the debate, he had the consolation that the Opposition, 
having lost its amendment. did not then vote against the 
Government’s motion which asked the House to approve the 
defence policy for the coming year. 

Part of Sir Winston’s effectiveness was the result of the con- 
trast between his speech and that of Mr. B.rch who opened 
the debate for the Government. Mr. Birch was the victim 
of a system which for years now has forced Ministers, when 
commending Service expenditure, to crush the House with 
detail—all scrupulously set down in massive briefs. This 
practice is deadening at the best of times, but on Tuesday 
Mr. Birch’s brief was made more lethal by the inclusion in 
it of summaries of two White Papers which had not then been 
published. (And what White Papers! One of them referred 
to lower and middle income * bands’ as though pay packets 
now arrived by VHF transmission.) It is odd that Mr. Birch 
allowed himself to be put in a strait-jacket. The mordancy 
of his wit, for which he is admired and disliked, darts out 
most readily from extempore speech: perhaps that is what 
he feared. 

*” ~ ad 

Sir Winston’s speech gained also from the contrast between 
his consistency and the wobblings of the Opposition. Labour 
Members met privately on Monday to decide what they should 
say during the defence debate. Their leaders produced an 
amendment which implied that Labour wanted the period of 
whole-time national service to be reduced, but in Tuesday’s 
debate neither Mr. Shinwell nor Mr. Attlee were very precise 
about this; and in fact, as Sir Winston pointed out with cheer- 
ful mischief, his Government was only applying Labour's 
defence policy—in a modified form. 

o* * * 

The Air Estimates. which were taken on Thursday, were an 
extension of the defence theme, but otherwise the work of 
Parliament this week has been very mixed. Mr. Edelman was 
chosen by the Opposition to wind up Labour’s case against 
the Atomic Energy Authority on Monday and he earned two 
credits. He spoke his mind instead of reading it, and he pro- 
voked Mr. Sandys to deny rumours that the Minister of 
Supply was hostile to the new Authority. On Tuesday, Lord 
Lucas of Chilworth revealed his moral courage. He told the 
House of Lords that he had once stopped a diesel lorry driver 
and asked him to reduce the smoke from his vehicle. “ His 
language,” said Lord Lucas, “was even blacker than the 
smoke.” On Friday the Bill to set up the competitive tele- 
vision corporation at last appeared. Lord De La Warr 
prepared Parliament for this event on Tuesday by announcing 
that the new corporation was to receive an annual income of 
£750,000 out of public funds for revenue (not capital) purposes. 
Lord Waverley was glad that the corporation would not be 
dependent on revenue from advertisers, but in the Commons, 
where Mr. Gammans made a similar statement, the Opposition 
recoiled from this hybrid scheme of finance. J. F. B. 
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WHO IS TO STOP McCARTHY ? 


252 
HERE are two explanations for President Eisenhower’s 
failure to take his latest opportunity to denounce the 
activities of Senator McCarthy, or even to mention him 
by name. The first is that the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 


Stevens, had managed to get the case of Major Peress into 
such a complete tangle that McCarthy was enabled to score 
an easy victory over Peress, over the hapless General Zwicker, 
over the Army, and—it seems—over President Eisenhower 
himself. It was all completely inexcusable, for there is no 
more obvious target for demagogues like McCarthy than the 
whole body of Army officers, so universally hated by the 
common man for whom McCarthy professes to stand. The 
second possible reason for the President’s retreat—or decision 
not to advance—is probably the more important in the long 
run. It is that he considers it more important to win this 
year’s elections with McCarthy’s ‘ co-operation ’ than to run the 
risk of losing them without it. This is really the heart of 
the matter, for whether McCarthy can be stopped or not is 
in the first place a matter of Republican Party politics. It 
is a technical question which deserves the closest study. The 
moral case against McCarthy was made out long ago—-so long 
ago that there is no point in harping on it now. 

Too many people at this moment are talking about McCarthy 
and not enough are thinking about him. This must be the 
sort of situation he prays for. It is a situation in which 
solemn diatribes against him pour out from the Press, music- 
hall comedians make jokes about him and even the fillers-in 
of football pools are aware of him. It is also a situation in 
which the handful of people who have the power to bring about 
his destruction -that is to say the members of the Eisenhower 
Administration and the leaders of the Republican Party, 
which McCarthy is obviously out to dominate—are hesitating, 
getting at cross-purposes with each other, or just sitting still 
like rabbits in the headlights. It is a situation which will only 
be ended by calculated action—not by aimless talk. 

That is a fact which has already forced itself upon the 
attention of Americans. It is essential for British people to 
grasp it too. Nothing is easier than to make speeches about 
the McCarthy menace. But it is not in the least easy to devise 
the means for ending it. That is not an excuse for the extreme 
dilatoriness of the Eisenhower Administration in buckling to 
the task—-that dilatoriness of which the American Press now 
complains as loudly and insistently as anyone. It is a 
statement of fact. .The job to be done is a practical one—a 
matter of curbing Senator McCarthy’s power within the 
Republican Party and within Congress. It is a hard and 
complicated task and it will take a long time. It is a task in 
which British people can do very little to help, but which they 
can at least do their best to understand. What is more the 
only approach to it that does not end in disaster and despair 
is the pro-American approach. To be pro-American and to 
be anti-McCarthy are the same thing. To despair about getting 
rid of McCarthy is to despair about America, which is, in turn, 
to despair about the world. 

What, then, is the nature of the practical task of getting rid 
of McCarthy ? The first part of the answer to that question 
can only be grasped by those who are willing to look at it 
from an American point of view. An American told by a 
foreigner that he must “get rid of” McCarthy is likely to 
become impatient—as impatient as a Briton who is told by an 
American that he must “get rid of” Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 
It is not as simple as that. Senator McCarthy is an elected 
representative. The only people who can formally remove him 
from the Senate are the electors of Wisconsin, and they will not 


get a chance to do it until November, 1958. In the meantime 
it is a matter of reducing his present power in Congress and that 
is a highly technical task on which few people, other than 
Americans, are qualified to speak with certainty. It is even 
doubtful whether many Americans have a firm answer yet. 
It will certainly not be easy to find one, for McCarthy relies 
on the perfectly respectable constitutional doctrine of the right 
of Congressional committees to call the Executive to account, 
It is reported, for example, that the Senate Republican policy 
committee is reviewing the rules of investigating committees 
with the aim of making it impossible for a single senator to 
issue subpoenas and conduct one-man hearings. McCarthy 
is said to regard this investigation with equanimity, and indeed 
it is unlikely that his teeth can be drawn by this device alone. 

In fact the most promising line of attack must lie within 
the Republican Party machine—that arcanum of esoteric 
calculations in smoke-filled rooms into which the uninitiated 
cannot penetrate. The most that can be said is that, if President 
Eisenhower has the will, the chances are that he can find a way, 
inside his party, to scotch the ambitions of his chief rival 
within that party. For that is what Senator McCarthy is. He 
has been spoken of as a potential President of the United States, 
It is just as well to face that from the start, if only to underline 
the necessity to stop him. Any formal disclaimers on his part 
must of course be automatically discounted. But perhaps 
we can ignore for the time being such flesh-creeping possibilities. 
It is no doubt true that McCarthy’s chances of running for 
President in 1956 are smaller than they would have been if 
the Democrats had won again in 1952 and thus had fou: 
years in which to present themselves as a tired, careless and 
confused target to their opponents. But, as Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has pointed out, McCarthy's intention to make 
himself supreme boss of the Republican Party is just about as 
plain as it could be. What is more, with Senator Taft Jead, 
Governor Dewey carrying the stigmata of a twice-defcated 
Presidential candidate, and President Eisenhower still a child 
in the labyrinth of party management, McCarthy will be diflicult 
to stop. 

The fact remains that he can be stopped, if only the 
Republican leaders make up their minds that the party siands 
to gain more by disowning him once and for all than by hanging 
on for fear of losing the votes he can swing. Of course he can 
swing votes. But there is no certainty that the votes he gains 
for the Repubstican Party through his crude appeal to the man 
from the wrong side of the tracks are more numerous than 
those he loses through the disgust, and repulsion: which he 
inspires in all decent Americans. And in any case, in the last 
analysis, he only swings votes for his own personal benefit. 
That is the real meaning of McCarthyism. It is not just anti- 
Communism, isolationism, xenophobia, brutality or cheap 
posturing, though all these means are employed to achieve 
McCarthy’s real end. That end is the power and glory of 
Joseph McCarthy himself personally. That is why the leaders 
of the American Republican Party must stop him now. If 
they do not they will be playing false not only to their country, 
but to themselves as well. 

This situation, in which the central operation is a haichet 
job carried out behind the scenes, is apt to induce a feeling 
of frustration and helplessness in the onlookers. Such feelings 
must be possessed in patience, and not allowed to spill over 
into aimless verbal attacks on McCarthy. It is quite plain that 
such attacks, particularly when they come from outside 
America are likely to do him more good than harm. Even Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s very moderate speech on Saturday was 
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tuned in America to the Senator’s advantage. Attacks there 
must be. It would be beyond human endurance to remain 
completely silent while this crucial struggle is in progress. But 
they must be attacks with a fixed purpose. And their spear- 
head is American. 

Americans may in this connection be divided roughly into 
four groups. First come those who approve of McCarthy and 
all his works. They are a minority. Second are those who 
disapprove of him but regard him as a necessary evil. These 
are a larger group than most non-Americans realise, and a 
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particularly determined effort to understand their point of view 
is desirable, for they constitute, as it were, a floating vote. 
Third comes the very large group of those who dislike 
McCarthy but do not go out of their way to say so. And finally 
there are those who are his open and avowed enemies. Clearly 
his defeat is possible. Equally clearly the attack must be 
strongly led. Before it can be said with confidence that it will 
be so led one final question must be asked, and Wednesday's 
White House Press conference has certainly not answered it. 
In which group is President Eisenhower ? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. BILLY GRAHAM'S premiére—it is difficult to 

think of another word to describe the launching of 

the Greater London Crusade—packed 11,000 people 
into the Harringay Arena. This I take to have been a good 
thing. since the more people are induced—by whatever means— 
to take an interest in religion, the better. The occasion was 
yery fully reported in the London Press, but the journalists 
detailed to cover it—the Daily Express sent a Coronation-sized 
team of six—all had some difficulty in concealing the mild 
revuision which Mr. Graham’s methods of salesmanship 
aroused in them. Those, on the other hand, who have met 
him-so to speak—off-stage seem to have been deeply and 
favourably impressed by his personality. Mr. John Betjeman, 
incidentally, will, be writing about Mr. Graham in next week’s 
Spectator. 


The Audibility of Evangelists 

Reading their comments, my mind went back twenty-five 
years and I began to wonder what Mr. Graham has that 
Aimee Semple MacPherson did not have. The short but 
perhaps not unimportant answer is a microphone. In 1929 
I interviewed this lady for an undergraduate magazine, first 
attending one of her meetings at the Albert Hall, where— 
except that it was not full—the setting was similar to that at 
Harringay: the limelight, the banks of flowers, the choir, the 
trim retinue of men~in dark suits, the well-upholstered 
platitudes delivered in a pleasant voice and backed up by 
simple gestures. The trouble was that—in the gallery, at 
least. -you could hardly hear her. Afterwards I went to the 
artists’ room (where Miss MacPherson was removing an 
enormous golden wig, made, she said, from her own hair) and 


found to my surprise that she was charming, unaffected and 
sincere. Later I wrote—pompous even in those days—that 
she was “an interesting and at the moment a slightly pathetic 
figure. working in a medium too crude and with methods too 


hearty for the self-conscious and comparatively sophisticated 
conservatism of English audiences.” I do not know if the 
Elim Four-Square Gospellers are still a thriving sect in these 
islands, but I bet there would have been more of them than 
there are if Miss MacPherson had had a microphone. 


Pressure on Space 

Sir Charles Darwin predicted in Karachi on Monday that, 
if the increase in the world population goes on at its present 
rate. the human race will have standing room only on our 
planet by A.D. 3954. I should rather like to know what, if 
this happens, the human race will be standing on. Tombstones 
will of course by then take up much more room than they do 
today; built-up areas will be incomparably more extensive; and 
for some reason I visualize the spaces in between being carpeted 
with old gramophone records, empty cartridge-cases and the 
tops of Coca-Cola bottles. But perhaps things will turn out 
Otherwise. 


Haunted 

In the course of a week-end devoted to the study of atomic 
warfare | met—rather inconsequently—two bishops. They 
attended a dinner given by the Territorial Division which was 








undergoing its theoretical baptism of atomic fire, and one 
of them told me that he had spent that morning exorcising 
a ghost from a farmhouse. During the Civil War prisoners 
([ am not sure which side they belonged to) had been con- 
fined in the out-buildings of two farms and some had been 
summarily executed; the ghost was reputed to be that of the 
man who ordered this deed to be done. The farmer who 
lives in the place—he was indeed born there—is neither super- 
stitious nor imaginative; but as time went on the ghost, which 
manifested itself chiefly by producing a sharp lowering of the 
temperature and a sense of depression and fear, became 
impossible to live with and he sent for the bishop. After a 
day spent learning about the effect of Gamma rays on the 
marrow of the bones and the relation of the *100°% Killed 
Line’ to the ‘100°, Casualty Line, I felt, as I listened to 
the bishop, that there was something peculiarly but indefinably 
appropriate in the fact that, while we had been striving duti- 
fully to evoke an image of the next war, he had been quietly 
tidying up a battlefield of long ago 


The Cruel River 

Several readers have sent in names for the ship which I 
proposed should be moored off the Palace of Westminster for 
the accommodation of impecunious MPs, but few rose above 
the puerile. Mr. Nicholas Monsarrat is (just) worth quoting. 
He suggested “ If she’s a Union Castle Line boat—Poor Man's 
Castle. If CPR—Jmpress of Britain. \f a Cunarder—TJ/nania.” 
The rest were mostly of what may be called The Saucy Mrs 
Braddock school. 


Ventre a Terre 

General ‘ Mike’ West. who commanded the Commonwealth 
Division in Korea, recalls with pleasure some words he once 
heard a Canadian officer use. The Canadians were on the 
extreme flank of the Division’s front: on their right an allied 
unit belonging to another division was holding positions on 
top of a hill. One night there was a flap, and this unit carried 
out an unauthorised withdrawal. Next morning General West 
visited the Canadians and asked whether the withdrawal had 
been carried out in good order. “Good order!” said the 
officer to whom he had addressed himself, “ They came down 
that hill so damned fast their cigar-butts looked like tracer 
bullets.” 


Down for St. Trinian’s 

One of my daughters, when I had explained to her what 
cannibals were, burst into laughter and asked: “ Did you ever 
have a slice of Human Being Pie, Daddy ” 


Restraint 

The passenger wanted a twopenny fare but had no change. 
The conductress took his pound note, descended to the lower 
deck, counted out 19s. 10d. and went aloft again with a fistful 
of coins. As she reached the upper deck the bus lurched 
violently, the conductress lost her balance and a shower of 
copper and cupro-nickel clattered down the stairway into the 
street. For a split second she was silent, then she gave vent 
to her feelings. ‘ Oh, fiddlesticks ! ~ she said. STRIX 
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The Bill for Stalinism 


RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


T is a year since the death of Generalissimo Stalin deprived 
the Soviet Empire of the single unifying force which 
replaced the fraternal but ephemeral bands of Revolution, 

and it is already becoming necessary for trusted committee men 
from the central communist hierarchy to be despatched to 
centres of political infection which are irrupting all over the 
borderlands of the Soviet Union, and which all the force 
available to the new bureaucracy has not been able to prevent. 
In the Baltic States, Ukraine, Georgia and Kazakhstan, to 
name only the most important of the republics concerned, 
the new collective leadership is being confronted with a harsh 
reckoning, a new political Rasplata for the past thirty years 
of Soviet internal policy. It goes without saying that the 
central government has gone to extreme lengths to prevent 
information on these matters from reaching the outside world, 
but the steady leakage of eyewitness reports and the very 
vastness of the problem have given us a fair idea of what is 
afoot in many of the areas affected. Against this background 
the official Soviet announcements take on new shades of 
meaning angereveal a state of affairs whose dangers to the 
impersonal central leadership are only too apparent, and which 
give point to the defensive intransigeance of the Soviet Foreign 
Minister across the council table in Berlin. 

The forces which are causing the trouble are probably 
compounded of three basic elements. First, there is the latent 
nationalism of Balts, Ukrainians, Georgians and Kazakhs, 
which has been steadily developing an anti-Russian complexion 
as a result of the Russification policies put into effect since the 
end of the war. Second, and intermingled to an unknown 
extent with the first, is the personal influence of Lavrenti Beria, 
the recently liquidated chief of secret police, whose authority, 
backed by powerful detachments of state security troops, was 
particularly strong in many of the peripheral areas of the 
Sovict Union. Beria was himself a non-Russian, and the 
personal attitude which he took towards Georgian nationalist 
feeling is hard to assess, but his obvious divergence from the 
central policy must have given heart to the malcontents in 
other national republics Thirdly, there is the existence in 
widely separated parts of the Soviet Union of vast numbers 
of displaced members of the minority races which were 
considered to have reacted disloyally to the German invasion of 
1941, and whose mass deportation has had two effects which 
were probably not anticipated when their expulsion was 
ordered. In their new places of exile these people are meeting 
others from different areas who have been similarly treated, 
and one result of the anti-Russian hatred which has been 
accumulated can be seen in the non-fulfilment of the Plan by 
certain of the great MVD industrial enterprises in the northern 
and eastern areas of Russia. These exiles, furthermore, have 
in many cases been replaced by Russians from the devastated 
areas of the west, and these latter cannot be expected to remain 
unaffected by their new associations and by the increased 
opportunities for political discussion which are normally in 
direct proportion to the physical distance separating them from 
Moscow. Finally, there are the tragic remnants of those races 
whose peoples have been dispersed and whose mational 
existence has been abolished by Soviet Ukaz, the Chechens, 
the Ingushi, the Crimean T<-tars, the Kalmucks and the Volga 
Germans. The removal of the Georgians, Stalin and Beria, 
from the central political scene can only further convince these 
desperate men that the word ‘ Soviet’ is now synonymous with 
* Russian.’ 

With the tragic history of the Baltic States in mind, it is 
littke wonder that foreign visitors have been vigorously excluded 
from this area since the end of the war. It is estimated that 
20,000 of the best elements in these countries were deported 
by the Russians in 1940, before three years of Nazi occupation 
completed the demoralisation of the remainder. Since the 
Soviet re-occupation perhaps a million and a half more have 
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been sent away to the East, where their burning patriotism 
particularly that of the Latvians, is known to inspire respect 
among their Russian gaolers. Even so, there are national 
forces left behind in these countries which have necessitated 
drastic changes in local party leadership, and it is only ig 
Esthonia, close under the shadow of Leningrad, that it has been 
found possible to fill the party secretariat with natives he 
country concerned. 


The Georgians have never forgotten the special relation sip 
of their country to Soviet, as to Imperial Russia, and Moscow's 
disquiet at the strength of Georgian nationalism can be scep 
in the decision taken in 1952 to subdivide the country 
administratively for the purpose of closer political contro! from 


the centre. The execution of this decree was entrusted {> the 
Georgian Deputy Prime Minister of the USSR, Lavrenti beria, 
who had already once purged Tiflis of * hostile elements; 
Since then, the political leadership has been purged four 
but the witch-hunt since the death of Beria has been c 
trated less on Georgian nationalism as such than ov the 
personal adherents of Beria himself, the man wh 
threatened the sacred principle of * collective leadership’ \1\ the 
capital of the USSR. The seriousness of this problem hag 


required the personal attention of Shatalin, one of Maler\ov’s 
closest collaborators, who can ill be spared from Moscow ig 
these troubled times. Between the Georgians and the central 
government there lie the lands of the Caucasian mountai:iers, 
the Cherkessi, the Ossetini and the North Caucasians, whose 
record of resistance both to the Imperial and to the Soviet 
authority is long and formidable, and whose independent high- 
land spirit is still untamed. 

The four frontier provinces of Armenia, Azerbaid ‘han, 
Latvia and Moldavia have, like Georgia, been subjected to 
administrative sub-division, and in at least three of ‘hese 
republics there has been a purge of the leadership on fa: viliar 


lines. Azerbaidzhan has required the attention of an her 
Russian key-communist from the centre, Pospelov, to re) !ace 
the disgraced Azerbaidzhani, Bagirov. And now, in Ka ‘kh: 
stan, whose economic importance is second only to th of 
Ukraine, the appalling state of affairs which is re\-culed 
has required two more key-communists, Ponomarenko and 
Brezhnev, to save the situation. Supplies of the faithful may 
be running a little short, for Brezhnev was himself ren oved 
from Moldavia last summer in disgrace. Few men get a sx -ond 
chance in Soviet Russia. 


In the South there lies the industrialised granary of the S. \iet 


Union, Ukraina—the * border land *—the bulk of whose p- ple 
have never ceased to regret the surrender of their indepen :ace 
to Moscow just three hundred years ago, and it is he at 
will be decided the future relationship between the (reat 
Russian majority and the associated nationalities within the 
USSR. Many hundreds of thousands, it may be million. of 
Ukrainians are living in exile in widely-spread parts ©: the 
Soviet Union, at deepening enmity with their pitiless Ru sian 
masters. But many millions of others, relations and fri. ids, 
still live and work in Ukraine, a nucleus of forty millions \ ‘ich 
Moscow knows it can neither convert, reconcile nor Rus.ify. 
They have their history, their language and their music. | ney 


have the fighting tradition of an Ukrainian National Army 
which fought gallantly, not only against their country’s German 
occupiers but also against its re-occupation by Soviet troops. 
There are powerful political cross-currents in Ukraine w hich 
are inclined to work in circles, but they have nonetheless a 
common factor in their bitter hatred of all things Russian. 
After three centuries of experience, the Ukrainians have Jcurnt 
the dangers of acting too soon, and they know that in the 
present instance time is on their side. 

Serious trouble is brewing in the frontier-provinces of ®u sia, 
which is probably the first disintegrating effect of the new fvrces 
released by the sudden change from a traditional Russian 
form of autocracy to government by committee. A bill is being 
presented after thirty years of Stalinist policy. And the price 
to be paid by Stalin’s successors will be a high one. 
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A Third Jubilee 


By THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


CENTURY and a half is a good span of time by which 

to test the usefulness of any organisation. There are 

few that can give so good an account of their steward- 
ship during such a period as the Bible Society. Founded by a 
supreme act of faith in the darkest hours of the Napoleonic 
War, it has gone from strength to strength until today it is 
the senior member of the United Bible Societies, a fellowship 
of twenty-four independent organisations through whose com- 
bined effort four-fifths of the human race can now read the 
Bible in their own tongue. 


Jt was inaugurated in response to an acknowledged need. 
Revived interest in religion had created a wide demand for 
the Scriptures. In spite of the efforts of SPCK and other bodies 
Bibles were expensive and, as the Civil Service would say, * in 
short supply.” Nowhere in these islands was the need more 
keenly felt than in Wales. The oft-told story of the Welsh girl, 
who saved her pence through weary weeks and then walked 
thirty miles over the mountains only to find that not a copy 
was to be had, gave the graphic touch that was needed to stir 
the heart and the imagination. On March 7th, 1854, a meeting 
was held and the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
founded with the one aim ‘to encourage a wider dispersion 
of the Holy Scriptures.’ Porteous, Bishop of London, approved 
the scheme and nominated Lord Teignmouth as President. 
With the support of Wilberforce and like-minded laymen 
together with a host of divines from many denominations the 
project was fully launched. ‘If Bibles were to be printed for 
Wales, why not for the Kingdom and for the world ? ° 


In the first quarter of a century over a million and a half 
of money was spent, four million books distributed and trans- 
lations into 145 languages issued. During the next half-century 
the number of translations doubled and the circulation rose to 
85 millions. The Society not only printed Bibles but saw to their 
distribution. It was the use of colporteurs and his journey into 
Spain as one of them that gave Borrow his long-sought chance 
to leap into literary fame. There were also founded daughter 
societies in other countries, and one of them, the Russian Bible 
Society, had a specially fine career before it was suppressed. 
Today the Society and its associates carry on their work 
throughout the world, not least effectively behind the Iron 
Curtain and in such centres of the nationalist struggle as 
Indonesia. As the result of these combined operations the 
annual circulation has mounted to almost 21 million volumes in 
no fewer than 1,130 different languages, our own Society being 
responsible for 818 of those versions 


Che effect of such activities must be profoundly interesting 
to the student of literary history. As long ago as the end of 
the fourth century the Arian Bishop Ulfilas became the founder 
of Gothic literature when he translated the Scriptures into a 
language that had never before been reduced to writing. 
Today the same kind of thing is going on repeatedly. Not all 
the languages into which the Scriptures are translated will live, 
and still fewer will give birth to world classics. But it is safe 
to say that at least some of the future masterpieces of literature 
will derive from nations whose first printed books were portions 
of the Bible. 


Phe politician and the sociologist may also have their special 
interest in this * wider dispersion of the Holy Scriptures.’ It 
should certainly lead to a fuller and more peaceful way of life. 
In Kenya, we are told, it is the Bible readers among the natives 
who have most courageously withstood the menaces of Mau 
Mau. No doubt the reading of the Scriptures needs to be 
accompanied with adequate teaching. When Ulfilas translated 
the Bible for the Goths he deliberately left out the books of 
Kings. The tribesmen, he said, knew enough about fighting 
already. Probably no one but a fanatic would claim that the 
Bible is a panacea for all our ills: but no one surely would 
doubt that, properly understood and acted upon, it will vastly 
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improve not only individual character but also the conditions 
of human life in every nation. 


The interest of scholars in the work of the Society has been 
quickened by the publication of Hebrew and Greek Testaments. 
This is of special importance for students, who find themselves 
particularly grateful for subsidised books in these days of high 
costs in the publishing trade. Teachers will be interested to 
observe that there is a difference of policy with regard to the 
kind of translation employed. While ip this countrys the 
Society confines itself to the official versions, elsewhere it takes 
care to translate the Scriptures into the language of everyday 
use. In neither case does it translate the Apocrypha. So far 
the Society has published only those books of the Old Testa- 
ment that are included in the Palestinian Canon. But scholars, 
students and teachers alike would be grateful if they could have 
the whole Alexandrian Canon and not a reduced edition from 
which the Apocrypha is rigorously excluded. To their thanks 
would be added those of the Anglican clergy who so often 
have to read the Apocrypha in church. 


After all, however, it is the general reader whose needs are, 
and must be, kept chiefly in view. The work of the Society 
in putting the Scriptures cheaply at his disposal is beyond all 
praise. [t has enabled the Church both at home and abroad 
to use the Bible as the instrument of its evangelisation. With- 
out it we should have been crippled indeed. With it a countless 
multitude has been enabled to find strength in weakness, 
comfort in sorrow, courage in the battle of life, and a confident 
hope of immortality to come. 


It is expected that as a result of the Jubilee commemoration 
there will be a wider interest in Bible reading in our own 
country. Most people read the Scriptures only in * portions’ 
selected for devotional purposes. This sometimes makes it 
difficult to see the wood for the trees. What we need is to 
understand the message of each constituent book and the part 
it plays in the whole story of revelatidn. To this end * Bible 
Weeks’ are being held throughout the country. If they can 
promote the growth of intelligent reading, they will certainly 
strengthen that religious faith which is still, even in these 
troubled days, the mainstay of our national morale. 


The Kavanagh Case 


By JACK WHITE 


Dublin 


OTHING sells the papers in England, they tell me, 

like a nice juicy murder. We in Ireland have never 

developed the intense devotion of the English to 
murder as a pastime; our few homicides tend to be straight- 
forward and brutal, and the trials that arise from them 
uninteresting. But even an Irish editor has his day. Nothing, 
it is now evident, sells the papers in this country like a nice 
juicy libel action. 

The Irish, said Dr. Johnson, “are a very fair people; they 
never speak well of one another.” To this talent for verbal 
bitterness, they have added an incurable addiction to the 
process of litigation. The result, as Miss Honor Tracy has 
pointed out in a recent book, is that the writs for libel fall as 
plentifully as leaves in October. The actions do not often 
come to court, as the newspaper proprietors have discovered 
that it is generally cheaper to settle. The last few weeks may 
give them cause to revise their economics. The action of Mr. 
Patrick Kavanagh against the Leader magazine sold so many 
thousand extra copies of the papers that one begins to wonder 
whether it would not pay the proprietors to bring down libel 
actions on their own heads in the interest of circulation. 

The catch, of course, is that few actions can boast a plaintiff 
as colourful as Mr. Kavanagh. The article of which he 
complained described him as the greatest living Irish poet. 
The judgement is debatable, like any other sweepingly dogmatic 
critical assertion; but it would be supported by a fair proportion 
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of those qualified to judge. Born on a small farm in Co. 
Monaghan forty-odd years ago, Paddy Kavanagh, as a young 
man, wrote some poems whose vision and intensity engaged 
the interest of Dublin literary men. He decided to make 
writing his career, instead of farming, and about fifteen years 
ago he shook the soil of Monaghan from his boots and arrived 
in the city. In the intervening years he has written some poems, 
including ‘The Great Hunger, which the author of the 
offending article described as the best long poem to come out 
of Ireland since ‘The Deserted Village *; he has published 
two novels and a variety of articles (in the Spectator, among 
other journals), and he has talked on the Irish and British 
radio. He is, in short, a Literary Lion. Nowadays, according 
to his counsel, he lives a quiet, early-to-bed and early-to-rise 
life; he likes a pint of stout or a glass of whiskey as well as 
anybody, but goes into pubs chiefly to come into contact with 
people who will give him work; and his innocent recreation 
is horse-racing. Hundreds of people in Dublin are familiar 
with his clumsily powerful figure and his great booming voice. 
He himself is familiar, or ought to be, with the law of libel. 
He was the author of a libel on Dr. Oliver Gogarty. in his 
first novel, which cost his publisher £100. 


This was the plaintiff. The defendant, the Leader, is a little 
fortnightly magazine which fills, for Ireland, the place occupied 
by the weekly reviews such as the Spectator in Britain. After 
a long history of courageous but conservative nationalism, 
it has been rejuvenated in the last couple of years by the 
co-option of a number of brilliant young men, chiefly from 
University College, Dublin; and its articles on political and 
economic subjects are now some of the best published in 
Ireland. Part of its brightening-up campaign has been a series 
of * Profiles,’ of which the article on Patrick Kavanagh was one. 

For the legal eagles, an extra grain of piquancy was added 
to the hearing by the fact that the judge and the leading 
counsel for the defence were prominent members of opposed 
political parties. Mr. Justice Teevan was Attorney-General in 
Mr. de Valera’s government. Availing himself of the privilege 
of that position, he moved to the High Court when a vacancy 
occurred, and this was his first case. Leading for the defence 
was the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. John A. Costello 
Prime Minister in the 1948-51 coalition, the best-known 
counsel at the Irish Bar, and a ferocious cross-examiner. 
Leading for the plaintiff was Sir John Esmonde, who had 
resigned from membership of Mr. Costello's party. 


It was on his skill in cross-examination that Mr. Costello 
decided to rest his defence. He called no witnesses; he 
objected, with success, when the plaintiff proposed to call Dr. 
Thomas Bodkin (‘ Animal, Vegetable or Mineral ?’) and Dr. 
W. B. Stanford, Professor of Greek at Trinity College. Mr. 
Costello got Paddy Kavanagh in the witness box, and kept him 
there for thirteen hours. For two full days in court, and parts 
of two other days, he hammered away. It was a gruelling 
cross-cxamination, for the counsel as well as the plaintiff. The 
crowd in court and the hewspaper readers lapped it all up. 
From first to last, the Jrish Times gave the hearing 43 columns, 
or round about 29 yards, of print. 

It would be tempting to describe the hearing in terms of 
the Sugar Ray Robinson-Randolph Turpin fights. Those who 
knew Costello’s devastating form were prepared to see him 
knock the peasant-poet out of the ring. Both poets and 
peasants, however, are notoriously wily in argument. 
Kavanagh was determined not to let anybody get him in a 
corner. He ducked, side-stepped, swerved, and in the intervals 
swung some haymakers which, to judge by the response from 
the ringside, seemed to be registering with a clang. As the 
event proved, however, it was Costello who was registering 
on the score-card. 

They did not get past the first line of the article without an 
argument. It was a quotation from Shelley: “A _ pard-like 


spirit, beautiful and swift..... 
Mr. Costello: Do you agree that the phrase ‘A pard-like spirit, 
beautiful and swift,” is a complimentary phrase ? 
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Mr. Kavanagh: I don't know that it would get you a job 
Mr. Costello: That is not the point. 
Mr. Kavanagh: That is the keynote of modern living. 


Mr. Costello: Do you agree that it is a complimentary phrase ? 
Mr. Kavanagh: Yes, with a strong note of starvation implicit 
in it. 


Mr. Costello: That may be the fate of poets. 
Mr. Kavanagh: Nothing is a complimentary phrase whic! § 
away a man’s dinner 

Mr. Costello asked did Mr. Kavanagh further agree that the 
writer of the article said Mr. Kavanagh was our finest living t 
Mr. Kavanagh: In say'ng so he is unmannerly. Is he sayi 
finest living poct in Ire!and, or in the world, or where? | | 
have to go through it. 


In the profile an imaginative picture was painted of P: 
Kavanagh holding forth in a literary salon in London. Of 
the people mentioned, he said he knew Cyril Connolly, Joln 
Betjeman (“a very good poet”), and Louis MacNiece. He cid 
not know Stevie Smith or Sacheverell Sitwell, though he knew 
others of the Sitwell family, nor W. H. Auden (* one of the 
finest of living poets ”). 

Mr. Costello: Have you ever, to your knowledge. met the | 
Cunard that is referred to? 

Mr. Kavanagh: I have not. I never even travelled in one of 
her ships. 

[here was a good deal more: many questions, for instance, 
about Kavanagh's Weekly, the journal edited by Patrick 
Kavanagh and published by his brother, which elicited the 
surprising information that the printer “in trying to make the 
article fill the page would put in bits here and there, and 
sometimes impose his own political views on it.” it 
the most surprising display of passion came from the plaintiff 
when Mr. Costello brought in the name of one Brendan Belin 

a former IRA man, deported from England, who is a house- 
painter by trade and a writer by vocation. 

Mr. Costello: You said rather emphatica! 
Behan was never a friend of you 

Mr. Kavanagh: That is correct 

Mr. Costello: And that he merely painted flat and : 
paid him for it? 

Mr. Kavanagh: That is correct 

Handing Mr. Kavanagh a copy of his own book. Jarry / 


Mr. Costeilo asked him, “Is that your handwriting ?” 

Kavanagh replied, “ What is written on it?” Mr. Cos ) 
quoted, “ For Brendan, poct and painter, on the day he dec« d 
my flat, Sunday, 12th, 1950,” and asked again, “Is that 


handwriting, and did you write that to your friend, Brenda: 

“ That is my handwriting, surely,” said Mr. Kavanagh. (He \ 

on to explain that he had behaved in a friendly manner to Behan 
only “to be free from the horror of his acquaintanceship.” When 
Mr. Costello asked if he had suggested that Behan was on : 
with other tradesmen who had worked in the flat, Mr. Kavanach 
replied:) ““ He was very nearly On the same par. As a matict 
of fact, he was on the same par. I state that for flattery.” 

That was on Thursday. Late on Friday afternoon the jury 
retired. They were absent for seventy-four minutes. When 
they came back, they told a hushed court that Mr. Patrick 
Kavanagh had not been libelled by the Leader's profile. 

It would be improper to comment on this verdict, or 
reaction to it; notice of appeal has been given, although, «t 
the time of writing, no grounds of appeal have been lodg: 
The first requirement, it appears, is money. Mr. Kavanach 
must find £250 for a transcript of evidence before he « 
proceed. 

Meanwhile the printing presses are purring happily. Notice 
has been given of another libel action against the Leade: 
joined, this time, with the Jrish Press, organ of the Governme it 
party. The plaintiff is Ireland’s wartime Minister to Spain; 
the complaint, it is understood, arises out of a series of articles 
on Ireland’s neutrality, based largely on German documenis: 
and it is said that even ministers of state may figure in the list 
of witnesses. 

Who wants murders, anyway ? 
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THEATRE 


Coriolanus. By William Shakespeare. (Old 
Vic.) The Dutch Courtesan, By John 
Marston, (Theatre Royal, Stratford.) 
——You'll be Lucky. (Adelphi.)}—— 
Paris °90. By Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
(St. Martin’s.) 


IN the canon of Shakespeare’s plays 
Coriolanus has a peculiar and rather for- 
bidding position. Little performed and less 
quoted, it differs from the rest of the 
tragedies (or for that matter from the Roman 
plays) in being more properly a heroic play, 
anticipating with its conflict exterior to the 
hero’s character the 
Corneille. For it is a feature of the Hero 
proper that he does not think and conse- 
quently his efforts towards personal auto- 
nomy are not worked out in terms of intel- 
lectual conflict, but in those of action and 
outside circumstance. Coriolanus goes 
towards his disaster not because of any 
inevitable resolution of inner tension, but 
simply through what almost seems to be the 
accident of the society in which he lives. 
The tragedy is the failure of his egotism to 
reach independence of others, but Shake- 
speare presents that failure in such a way 
that the emphasis is placed on the sympa- 
thetically human weakness rather than on the 
selfish superman aspiration. Hence the 
difficulty of playing the part : Coriolanus is 
likely to seem fairly insufferable and the 
variation between the successful general 
commanding his troops and the sixth-former 
telling off a junior-school boy makes the 
character unconvincing (his soldiers after all 
were drawn from the Roman plebs and he 
must have been able to talk to them). 
Richard Burton’s performance at the Old 
Vic gets over the difficulties remarkably well, 
bringing out Coriolanus’s essential imma- 
turity as well as his sulky bewilderment at 
all this fuss about nothing. It was very much 
Mr. Burton’s part—the best he has had 
this season—and he took full advantage of 
it. His Coriolanus is pathetic (perhaps the 
most difficult element to infuse into the 
part), suffering dumbly like a beast, like a 
race-horse used to draw milk-carts, and his 
inability to communicate his suffering to 
others is symbolised at the end of the play 
when his body is left alone on the stage in 
the bright red cloak of an Imperator. 
Michael Benthall’s production makes the 
most of this moment which sets off with a 
bitter irony the earlier scene of Coriolanus’s 
triumphal entry into Rome. Mr. Benthall 
shows us four stages in Caius Martius’s 
career, each one centred around a tableau 
the entry into Rome, the departure into 
exile, the interview before the walls of Rome, 
the death scene. For this production is 
heavily weighted on Coriolanus’s side : the 
only serious criticism that might be made of 
it is that the tribunes (Edgar Wreford and 
Laurence Hardy) are played as buffoons and 
the Roman mob as a collection of cut- 
throats. This tends to rob the play of its 
serious political content and to unbalance 
the clash of sympathies. The real conflict 
is between the individual and society, not 
between patrician and plebs. The tribunes 
of the people would be more effective played 
as the trade union bosses of their day. 
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Their demands strike a moderate note as 
Menenius (who was obviously a Welfare 
State Tory) sees. William Squire makes of 
this part something to remember and scores 
the clearest success of the production—a 
well-deserved tribute to hard work and good 
acting. His attempt to put words into 
Coriolanus’s mouth when the latter was 
addressing the people was a fine piece of 
comedy. Here for once is a middling part 
in Shakespeare played exactly as it ought 
to be played. Fay Compton, too, can 
always be relied on for polished acting : 
her Volumnia was an admirable study in 
sheer will-power. Claire Bloom neither 
added to nor detracted from the merits of 
this produetion. 

For, all in all, this is far and away the best 
thing we have seen at the Old Vic this 
season. In spite of the difficulties created 
by the permanent set, Mr. Benthall’s pro- 
duction was fast-moving and pleasani to 
look at. Moreover, although some members 
of the cast still speak verse rather roughly, 
one could hear all that was said. This is 
a great advance. The successful production 
of so difficult a play gives grounds for 
confidence in the Old Vic’s future. But 
what a play it is ! 

” . . 

This was a crowded week in the theatre : 
down at Stratford Theatre Workshop has 
put on John Marston’s Dutch Courtesan— 
a rather inferior play, but interesting in 
a commedia dell’arte sort of way. This kind 
of thing always appeals to producers more 
than to audiences. At the St. Martin’s 
Cornelia Otis Skinner gives her one-woman 
revue. Many of Miss Skinner's sketches 
are amusing, some are moving, but perhaps 
she could do with a little assistance. The 
same may be said about the Al Read show. 
Mr. Read himself is a first-rate comedian of 
the old school and he is well supported by 
Sally Barnes, Lauri Lupino Lane and George 
Truzzi, but some more turns were needed. 
As it was, we had to put up with a recon- 
struction of the sinking of the Armada. 
I enjoyed the bangs. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MUSIC 


The Neo-Romantics 

Lonpon has recently been given performances 
of Nielsen’s fifth symphony and flute con- 
certo, Pizzetti’s cello concerto and Rach- 
maninov’s second symphony. None of these 
works has had a regular place in the reper- 
tory; and the resurrection of music by 
composers of roughly the same age-group 
(these three were born between 1865 and 
1880) is, I think, symptomatic. 

It was to be expected that the neo-classi- 
cism fashionable between the two German 
Wars would be followed by something like a 
neo-romantic revival; and some of our 
arbiters of musical elegance—especially those 
who have not yet reached middle age—are 
now proclaiming the beauties of just that 
music which was anathema to their fathers 
twenty or thirty years ago. Strauss and 
Mahler are wholeheartedly admired, Bruck- 
ner and Reger are up for revaluation and 


‘even the once despised Rachmaninov is 


enjoying a new vogue. New names, of the 
same vintage though very different in 


character, are Carl Nielsen and—at least as 
an operatic composer—lIldebrando Pizzetti. 
The search is perhaps for music less 
solipsistic than Stravinsky’s and wider in 
range and appeal than that of Schoenberg 
and his disciples. It would be a mistake to 
consider this roughly homogeneous, though 
much sub-divided movement as a revolution 
of academics and bien pensants against the 
true ‘progressives,’ although this is. the 
impression that a superficial observer might 
receive. Many of those who might qualify 
for the name of neo-romantics by their 
championship of Bruckner, Mahler or 
Nielsen are also warm admirers of Berg, and 
nearly all accept the phenomenon of 
Stravinsky with respect, many with enthusi- 
asm. In fact there is a greater catholicity of 
taste and much less denigration of the recent 
past than were to be found generally a 
quarter of a century ago ; and this in itself 
is a great gain. On the other hand, it may 
well be that this greater latitude of opinion 
and generosity of appreciation are the marks 
of a generation no longer possessing any 
positive musical faith firm enough to become 
militant, still less exclusive. An eclecticism 
of taste and the submitting of the art of the 
past to rigorous scholarly investigation are 
the marks of an age of stock-taking and 
consolidation rather than of creative activity. 
We are living in such an age today—the age 
of the scholar, the performer and the critic 
rather than of the composer. Analysis, 
historical research and ‘realisation’ are 
being carried out on a scale hitherto un- 
known, and much of the best and most 
characteristic new music is really synthetic in 
character. We have only to think of 
Stravinsky, Britten, Poulenc and Menotti to 
realise how widespread this tendency has 
become and on what different levels it can 
be traced. None of these composers is 
simply an eclectic, for each has a recognisable 
style of his own ; but in each case the style 
has been formed by amalgamating an extra- 
ordinarily heterogeneous collection of past 
‘styles.’ These composers have a knowledge 
and understanding of the music of the past 
enjoyed by very few, if any, composers of 
earlier days ; and their own styles are largely 
a function of their historical knowledge. 
Imagine Puccini evolving his style from, say, 
Monteverdi, folksong, Mozart and Mussorg- 
sky. The result might have been unmistakably 
individual but, like the syntheses of our con- 
temporaries, it would have interested and 
attracted other musicians rather than cap- 

tured the public. 
MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


Hobson’s Choice. (Plaza.)———The Good 
Die Young. (Odeon.) 
Davip LEAN has very nearly succeeded in 
making a masterpiece of Harold Brighouse’s 
play Hobson’s Choice, failing only inasmuch 
as he has allowed the central character to 
splurge himself in such lavish colours over 
the canvas as to unbalance the picture’s 
proportions. Charles Laughton as_ the 
north country bootmaker, the drunken, 
miserly, autocratic father of three sup- 
pressed girls, is altogether too emphatic, 
too ebulliently overflowing and, especially 
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in his moments of intoxication which are 
backed by aggressively jovial music, too 
much of a stage comedy figure to fit into the 
carefully monochromed surroundings. Not 
that Mr. Laughton can ever be bad, but he 
can, and often is, too big. Beside him 
John Mills as Willie, his inarticulate illiterate 
employce who is lifted up by his bootlaces 
to dizzy heights by the eldest Miss Hobson, 
is as a spaniel beside a St. Bernard—here a 
St. Bernard who has broached his cask of 
brandy. He is the very essence of humility, 
and to watch him grow slowly, under the 
light of love and encouragement, into dawn- 
ing self-confidence, is to watch very fine 
acting indeed. This is one of the best, 
most subtle and most charming perform- 
ances Mr. Mills has ever given. 

Even so the biggest portion of praise must 
be offered to Brenda de Banzie as the 
woman who marries Willie much against 
his inclinations and inspires him to become 
her father’s successful rival. In her all 
the good sense and toughness of the north 
is coupled with a mag:cal warmth, in her is 
robustness and imagination, ambition and 
romance, a whole delightful personality 
drawn to perfection. Mr. Lean has for the 
most part caught and held the atmosphere 
of the era in which his film is set and his 
characters looked as though they belonged 
to it, only Mr. Laughton who, one presumes, 
by the very flamboyancy of his powers has 
a way of inspiring his directors to exaggera- 
tion, slipping dangerously near farce. 


~ a 


The Good Die Young is an Anglo-American 
thriller that calls upon the assistance, every 
iota of which it needs, of a firmament of 
stars and their satellites. Laurence Harvey, 
Richard Basehart, Margaret Leighton, 
Robert Morley, Freda Jackson, John Ire- 
land, Rene Ray, Stanley Baker, Joan Collins 
and Gloria Grahame are all here jostling for 
positions, illuminating the otherwise not 
very bright story, and under Lewis Gilbert's 
guidance they manage to keep its little flame 
alive. Four men from different walks of life, 
an American clerk, a gentleman of leisure, 
a U.S. sergeant and a boxer, find themselves 
drawn together in a London pub by thei 
troubles, these stemming in equal parts 
from their wives and bankruptcy. The tale 
of each man’s woes is related convincingly 
in the inevitable flashbacks, but one feels 
they are not sufficiently tragic to warrant the 
extreme measures taken to remedy them. 
All save Mr. Harvey are honourable men 
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and by no means fools, yet they meekly 
agree to rob a mail van with the result that 
not one cf them is left alive. For after 
placing £90,000 under a conveniently loose 
tombstone in a cemetery conveniently 
placed a few hundred yards, one supposes, 
from Mount Pleasant, Mr. Harvey shoots 
two of his confederates, pushes one on to a 
live rail and gets shot himself in a telephone 
booth. Robbery and violence are all very 
well if one is desperate, but certainly three 
out of these four men could have had their 
problems sorted out by the Citizens Advice 
Bureau, and not only could have but would 
have. It is this weakness in characterisation 
which mars the film. Still, it is very well 
acted within its limits and this always gives 
pleasure, Mr. Morley and Miss Leighton in 
their small parts and Mr. Basehart in his 
large one notably smoothing the rough 
places with their impeccable professionalism. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 


Antonio and his Spanish Ballet. (Stoll 
Theatre.)—-—-Martha Graham and Dance 
Company. (Saville Theatre.) 

ANTONIO has returned to London with a 

company of his own dancers and musicians. 

The brilliant young virtuoso who, with his 

former partner, Rosario, would |'ght- 

heartedly and gleefully hold the stage for 
encore after encore, has now a more respon- 
sible and unselfish role to assume. His 
technical mastery is as amazing as ever and 
there is littke more one can say about his 
fabulous Zapateado ; but outside of his own 
dancing, his taste and ability as a producer 
have come as a pleasant surprise—a surprise 
only in so far as these things cannot be 
taken for granted. Antonio has wiscly 
observed that most programmes of Spanish 
dancing appear over-long to English audi- 
ences, also that the latter are inclined to 
fidget during song and guitar solos. His 
programme is therefore short, varicd, and 
presented with artistic restraint; it only 
contains One item below standard and wh'ch 
has the air of being made for export—the 
opening number, Allegro de Concierto ; and 
one little designer's cliché, the wheels wh‘ch 
hang aimlessly on the back-cloth during 
items six and seven. The Suite of Basque 

Dances and the eighteenth-century Diver- 

tissement are both charming ; and Antonio's 

new partner Rosita Segovia of the flowing 
movements and gentle appeal is a delightfully 
sympathetic personality. Paco Ruiz dances 


a splendid Farruca, and the Seguirillas of 


Antonio and Flora Albaicin seems to hold 
the performers themselves in as tight a grip 
as it does the audience. 

~ ” ” 


Having waited so long for Martha 
Graham ; having built up in imagination 
some terrifyingly intense, hyper-expression- 
ist exponent of so-called * modern ’ dancing 
—in fact the sum total of all her would-be 
followers—it was a great relief as well as a 
memorable experience to see Martha 
Graham and her company in person. It 
must have taken a great deal of courage to 
decide, at last, to come to London, for the 
English are notoriously disinclined to accept 
the unfamiliar in art. Martha Graham’s 


dance vocabulary bears as little resemblance to. 
Petipa’s as would her conception of a Triumph 
of the Innocents bear to that by Holman 
Hunt. 


Her language of the dance is one 
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which she has developed over thirty years of 
continuous experiment, and her subjects are 
profoundly serious—not necessarily gloomy 

in that she seeks to throw light upon the 
problems of the inner man and his relatio 
ship w.th the fundamental forces of lif 
No light, popular entertainment, but an art 
form of deep and strange beauty wh 
opens up vistas quite new to the world 
ballet. 

LILLIAN BROW 





Latest Face 


Latest face, so cffortless 

Your great arrival at my cyes, 

No one standing near could guess 
Your beauty had no home till then ; 
Precious vagrants, recognise 

My look, and do not turn again. 


Admirer and admired embrace 
On a useless level where 

I contain your current gri ce, 
You my judgement ; yet to move 
Into real untidy air 

Brings no lasting attribute 
Bargains, suffering, and love, 
Not this always-planned salute. 


Lies grow dark around us: will 
The statue of your beauty walk ? 
Must I wade behind it, till 
Something’s found—or is not found 
Far too late for turning back ? 

Or, if I will not shift my ground, 

Is you power actual—can 

Denial of you duck and run, 

Stay out of sight and double round, 
Leap from the sun with mask and bran 
And murder and not ungerstand ? 


PHILIP LARh 


The Return 


One m‘ght return with April in his face 

Looking as if a glory had escaped, 

A vision missed, yet he had brought son 
remnants, 

Shreds of old dream for you to conjure wit 

A winter unwrapped from him and he givi! 

Himself, explorer, to you from the snow. 


Yet he would never grow to truth form th 
As if the travelled pole were nothing to him 
Nothing the all-day, all-night glare of sun 
And men resuming something in the waste, 
Something made rife and tu be grasped i 
treeless, 
Flowerless country. All your south evades 
Some issue he explores: the light’s not bold 
In sky stretched out as far as it will go 
(And seeming to enlarge horizons too) 
As in the north, but southern sun drifts round 
The flowers and separates, dividing life 
From life, nothing in common men with 
plants. 


The altered man returning brings a vestige 

Of snow, a hint of how the Arctic looked 

However, he transfigures his own face 

To speak of love for you. Receive him then 

Not to that narrow place within you 
thoughts 

But make your mind a country to include 

Even withdrawal, even the two poles. 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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the Editor 





COLD WAR FOR EVER? 


Sin, Mr. Peter Wiles’s article in your last 
number has a refreshing dogmatism which 
other would-be interpreters of the Soviet 


Union may well envy. It is clear that the 
points he makes about the usual reasons 
advanced for expecting a change in Russia 
or in Russian-controlled countries are valid 
| wonder, however, whether he is right 
to fall back on the idea that anyhow history 
js bound to produce the unexpected. I am not 
sure that all historians would agree that it ts 


ones 


always the unexpected that happens. Many of 
the great revolutions in human affairs have 
been prophesied; the question is by whom 
and how far the prophets were listened to. 
It certainly does not seem to me a sufficient 
excuse for not asking all possible questions 
about in existing situation. What seems to 
be missing from Mr. Wiles’s argument is any 
enquir) about the political as opposed to the 
economic and administrative foundations of 
the Soviet regime. After all, even in a 


totalitarian society someone, or some group, 


has to make decisions. If there is no question 
as to who should make the decisions, then 
no doubt their execution is as easy as Mr. 
Wiles suggests. I would have thought, how 
ever, that since the death of Stalin it has 
been far from clear how decisions are made, 
and that this represents the greatest area 
of ignorance, We have not enough experi- 
ence of such societies to know what effect 


the social changes that Mr. Wiles alludes to 
may have in conditioning the minds of the 
newcomers to power and of those who may 
come to power in the future. Possibly their 
postulates will be quite different from those 
of their predecessors bred in revolution. 
Possibly they will disagree between them- 
selves; and what then? I blame no one for 
Not giving an answer to these questions, but 
it is really not good enough to stop short 
of asking them.—Yours faithfully, 

MAX BELOFI 


Nuffield College, Oxford 
GENERAL TEMPLER 
Si. Mr. Peterson suggests in his letter in the 


Spectator of February 19th that Dr. Purcell’s 
“broadside ’ against General Templer’s regime 
in the Twentieth Century is so irresponsible 
as to deprive him of all claim to be regarded 
asa scrious commentator on Malayan affairs. 
Ishould like to remind Mr. Peterson that Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan, the president of the Malayan 
Chinese Association, very recently expressed 
views quite as caustic as those of Dr. Purcell. 


In a speech to the Malayan Chinese 
Association on December 27th, 1953, Sir 
Cheng-lock Tan outspokenly referred to 
Malaya as “a police state” ruled by an 


administration “ which has struck no root in 
the lite of the people.” He e:. phasised that 
“the power of government in this country 
is almost absolute and it demands absolute 
Obedience from the people, which makes us 
slaves politically,” and he added that “the 
Minor benefits an autocratic form of: govern- 
Ment, like the one in Malaya, confers on the 
chuntry, can never compensate for the 
spiritual degradation it involves.” Sir Cheng- 
lock Tan concluded by enumerating “ recent 
instances of unwarrantable and unmerited 
discriminatory legislative action against the 
Chinese.” 
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Clearly, the leader of the Chinese community 
in Malaya is as convinced as Dr. Purcell 
both of the dangers stemming from General 
Templer’s personal autocracy and of the anti- 
Chinese policy of his administration Mr 
Peterson’s desire to attribute Dr. Purcell’s 
criticism of General Templer to vindictiveness 
dating from “the now famous interview ™ (at 
which I was present) will not hold water 

It is indeed difficult to follow Mr. Peterson 
in his attempt to discredit Dr. Purcell as a 
Malayan commentator simply because he 
held M.C.S. posts specifically concerned with 
the Chinese, and because he is not now 
serving in Malaya and therefore “ not entirely 
up to date.” Since the beginning of the 
emergency the Malayan problem has been 
represented as one of “ winning the hearts and 
minds” of the resettled Chinese squatters 
Yet it seems that the author of The Chinese 
in Southeast Asia and ot The Chinese in 
Valaya, after many years’ service in Malaya, 
a life-time’s study of the Chinese, 
a number of post-war visits to Malaya and 
very with the M.C.A. through 
his position as honorary U.K. adviser to that 
body. can now have no views of any value on 
Malaya since he is “ not entirely up to date.” 
Yet in 1952 a British local government expert 
with no previous knowledge of the country 
or of the social and economic structure of 
its diverse peoples, after less time in the 
country than the combined total of Dr 
Purcell’s post-war visits, could write an accept- 
able blueprint for the whole local govern- 
ment structure. Is this what Mr. Peterson 
means by being up to date 7?—Yours faithfully, 


overseas 


close contact 


FRANCIS CARNELI 


Summertown House, Oxford 


Sirn.—I have not yet had the chance to see 
the full text of Dr. Purcell’s letter published 
in the Spectator last week but write in reply 
to extracts which were republished in the 
Straits Times. Dr. Purcell does not deny that 
his suggestion that General Templer is anti- 
Chinese is dangerous. Yet he continues to 
make it and now supports it by the unusual 
method of quoting in public a number of 
statements which he alleges the High Com- 
missioner made in a private conversation with 
him and Mr. Carnell on August 28th, 1952. 
Even if his memory for phrasing is accurate 
these statements no more display anti-Chinese 
bias than Mr. Justice Douglas's statement that 


the Chinese, like many other commercial 
communities, attempt to evade income tax. 
To refuse to tamper with the Federation 


Agreement in order to simplify a specific issue 
in this case it was land tenure—for the 
benefit of one community, is no more than 


any High Commissioner's plain duty. No 
one but Dr. Purcell would regard it as 
evidence of bias against that community. To 
say that the country relies at present over- 


whelmingly on its Malay Armed Forces and 
Police is no more than the melancholy truth; 
but no one has tried harder than the present 
High Commissioner to persuade the reluctant 
Chinese to enter these services. Since Dr. 
Purcell admits the dangerous nature of his 
allegations and yet continues to press them 
by such questionable methods and on such 
inadequate evidence one is driven to the con- 
viction that Raja Uda, writing in the 
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Manchester Guardian, was right. and that Dr 
Purcell is more interested in promoting his 
personal vendetta against the High Com- 
missioner than in preserving communal har- 
mony in Malaya And that I imagine is 
roughly what Sirix was suggesting.—Yours 
faithtully, 

4. D. C. PETERSON 
Kuala Lumpar (By Cable] 


BILINGUALISM IN WALES 


Sir May | 
Advisory Council for 


as the Chairman of the Central 
Education (Wales) when 
the Report on ‘The Place of Welsh and 
Engl sh in the Schools of Wales” was pre- 
pared, correct two errors in the letter of Mr. 
R. S. Lang which appeared in last week’s 
issue According to Mr. Lang the Council 
proposes that Welsh children “should NOT 
be taught English.” This is an absurdity 
which the Council does not propose In the 
place it is stated that the Council 
“demands compulsory Welsh.” This, too, is 
not 

The policy of the Council is set out clearly 
in the following sentence: * Having due regard 
to the varied abilities and aptitudes of pupils 
and of the varied linguistic patterns in which, 
at present, they live, the children of the whole 
of Wales and Monmouthshire should be 
taught Welsh and English according to their 
ability to profit from instruction.” In 
those where there is no supporting 
Welsh-speaking background we should not ask 
Welsh of children lacking linguistic ability 
In the Welsh-speaking areas English influences 
are powerful so that it is comparatively easy 
to teach English to the Welsh-speaking child 
But at present in these areas some few 
children of very low linguistic ability are quite 
unable to learn any language other than their 
own, The Council foresees that this situation 
will continue.—Yours faithfully, 


second 


the case 


such 


areas 


RICHARD 1. AARON 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Sik,—The letter which appears over the name 
of R. S. Lang in your issue of February 26th 
contains One important piece of misrepresenta- 
tion, perhaps my choice of words is too polite, 
for in the second paragraph of the letter, 
which he has taken the trouble to circulate 
in Pembrokeshire, he states that the Central 
Advisory Council (Wales) recommends that 
the children of Welsh-speaking parents 
“shall NOT be taught English unless 
they have linguistic ability.” He has intro- 
duced capitals to emphasise the half-truth, a 


technique not unknown to modern propa- 
gandists. 

In the previous paragraph he has a 
quotation which he must surely have failed 


to understand, despite the many years during 
which he has taught: and been taught the 
English language. It reads: “ There is little 
value in learning a language in order to have 
acquired it and indeed in such conditions 
there is little likelihood that the child will ever 
learn it.” | agree, wholly and with enthu- 
siasm, but Mr. Lang, who has been teaching 
Latin and Greek for many years and upholds 
the teaching of French, German and Russian 
in his school and is opposed to the teaching 
of Welsh, can surely not place his hand on 
his heart and say that of all the hundreds 
of boys who have suffered under these 
disciplines, more than 5 per cent, or perhaps 
at most 10 per cent., enjoyed what they were 
doing. appreciated it or found any conceivable 
use for it in after life. He was reminded, 
not so long ago that it was reasonable to 
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assume that the majority of his boys would 
find more frequent opportunities to use Welsh 
as a medium of conversation and social inter- 
course than they would any other language 
they might be taught in school. 

But the central issue in this controversy is 
surely whether or not the children of Wales 
should be taught the Welsh language. Has 
anyone ever questioned that Danish should 
be taught to the children of Denmark, 
although they may be encouraged to learn 
English or German as a second language ’ 
But Mr. Lang contends, rightly, that the vast 
majority of Welsh children are not Welsh- 
speaking, nor are they the children of Welsh- 
speaking parents—Mr. Lang and the majority 
of his predecessors, who were responsible for 
their education, are responsible for that sad 
state of affairs. Like Mr. Lang, they are more 
to be pitied than envied, they are the unfortu- 
nate and much-to-be-pitied products of a 
system of education which has, for more than 
half a century—from Brad y Llyfrau Gleision 
at least—exerted the overwhelming weight of 
its influence against the Welsh language and 
only in the last thirty years or so made a few 
miserable concessions and given a partial 
recognition to the part which the mother 
tongue should play in the education of every 
child. 

The Central Advisory Committee is urging 
the Welsh Local Education Authorities to 
fight a desperate rearguard action to save the 
Welsh language from extinction. Mr. Lang 
does not think it worth saving, his ignorance 
of it not incline one to accept his 
judgement as final, or indeed which 
should weigh heavily in the which 
has to be taken by the Welsh nation.—Yours 
faithfully, 


docs 
one 


decision 


D. HUGHES LEWIS 


Hendre Wen, New Road Haverfordwest 


NO PRIESTS FOR BRITAIN 


Sir, There are two points 
articles in the Spectator relating 
upon which | wish to comment briefly 

1. Canon Mervyn Stockwood in his article 
has given a very fair and clear account of the 
boards for ordination candidates 
Yet in spite of all that he has said there 
is a doubt in my mind about these boards 
It is true as he says that after the First World 
War some unsuitable persons were ordained 

but this was only one of many blunders 
committed in those days by Church and 
Nation. Looking back further towards the 
beginning of the century we had an excellent 
supply of university graduates for the Sacred 
Ministry; there were no selection boards—an 
interview with a Bishep and examining 
chaplain sufficed. Yet these priests built up 
great congregations and vigorous parochial 
organisations. Having myself personal know- 
ledge of those days, and nearly twenty years’ 
experience of the Church Assembly (1927 
1946), | sometimes wonder whether boards, 
councils, committees and the like are not 
tending to keep out of the Ministry men of 
conviction, character and education. 

2. The second point is about parochial 
appointments. Mr. George and others have 
referred to this matter. Their complaints only 
go to show how little is known by the rank 
and file of the clergy of the work of Con- 
vocation and its committees, The whole 
subject of appointment to benefices, etc., 
was dealt with by the Convocation during the 
war years and afterwards. Some of the 


arising out ol 


to clerg) , 


selection 


recommendations made were, I believe, put 
into effect. 
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SPECTATOR, - 
Both these points indicate the danger and 
difficulty of trying to work the Church on a 
‘democratic ' basis—Yours faithfully, 
Ww. BK 

The Deanery, Hadleigh, Suffolk 


BROWN 


DEAR AULD GLESCA 
(AND EDINBURGH) 


Sirn,—As a citizen of Edinburgh, whose work 
frequently takes him to Glasgow, | enjoyed 
very much lain Hamilton’s article in your 
current In case, however, his closing 
reference to Edinburgh’s “cool, well-bred 
embrace * might lead Southerners to believe 
that Edinburgh wouldn’t have welcomed Roy 
Rogers and Trigger as they were welcomed 
in Glasgow | should like to record that if 
Mr. Hamilton had been in one of Edinburgh's 
leading hotels on Sunday, February 2\st, he 
would have seen (according to reports in last 
Monday's Scotsman) that the former Holly- 
wood cowboy, and his wife and horse, were 
welcomed by an even larger and even more 
vociferous crowd of children, and _ their 
parents, than had been in Glasgow the pre- 
vious Sunday, and that thousands of douce 
folk had the utmost difficulty in getting to 
churches for the evening Yours 
faithfully, 


issue, 


Services. 


I. MCMAHON 


17 Learmonth Edinbureh. 4 


Gardens 


GOLF AND HISTORY 


Sirn,—I can one instance of English 
interest in golf earlier than that quoted by 
Sir Compton Mackenzie in your issue of 
February 12th. In 1646, Charles I as a 
prisoner of the Scottish army was brought to 
Newcastle, where he was treated with honour, 


cite 


“both he and his train having liberty every 
day to go abroad and play at golf in the 
Shield-Field without the walls.”-—-Yours 
faithfully, 

FRANK RUTHERFORD 


Philosophical Societ New- 


Literary an 


astle upon Tyne, 1 

THE END OF SCRUTINY 
Sin,—The dismay evoked by the passing of 
Scrutiny and your own tribute to Scrutiny’s 


achievement encourage me to hope that you 
will permit a few further comments on the 
matter. 

Whether as a disagreeably persistent irritant. 
or as a unique inspiration and 
achievement, Scrutiny was recognised (grudg- 
ingly or gladly) as the only major critical 
achievement (outside the writings of Mr. 
Eliot) of English letters between the wars. 
It is vital that its influence be not lost. 

It is clearly too late to expect a resuscitation 
of Scrutiny, and the best to be hoped for is, 
as has frequently been suggested, that the 
volumes of Scrutiny should be reprinted— 
cheaply. Only by thus being rendered more 
available can the whole corpus of the journal 
make its unique and exciting impact upon a 


source of 


new generation of students which knows it 
only as an established quarterly. Dr. Leavis 
has levelled severe criticism against the 


British Council. By financing such a reprint- 
ing that body could perhaps make amends for 
former negligence, and also win the gratitude 
of numerous students and institutions here 
and abroad. 

If reprinting should prove impracticable 
(and innumerable and insuperable difficulties 
could readily be devised), then a really 
comprehensive Scrutiny Anthology should be 
published here. The Americans have already 
done something of this sort. Is it too much 
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to hope that Cambridge might at last : 
nise ‘this distinctive Cambridge voice, 
that the University Press might publish 
a volume ?—Yours faithfully, 


SC Di 


K. 
University College of the South We 
of England, Exeter 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Sik.—As I have never come across a 
selective weedkiller with a ~ repellent s 
most of them being quite fresh-smel 
you are unlikely to come into conta 
any of the particles unless you are ¢ 
the spray; as the hedgerows of most c 
not only Kent, are riddled with | 
weeds; and as selective weedkillers hay 
used all over the country for some yc 
fields, which have a far greater are 
hedgerows, with only beneficial eff 
heartily disagree with Mrs. Kitcat’s 
Yours faithfully, 

ERIC R 
The Grammar School, Caistor, Lincs. 


Sin.—May I support Mrs. Kitcat’s 
against the use of chemical sprays on 
rows and verges. Besides the dang 
aesthetic horrors cited by your corresy 
there is also the added hazard to be 
honey-consumers. The flowering tre 
herbs of the are in 
bee-pasture; and while I do not knx 
insecticide local authorities favour f 
roadside spraying, I do know that 
the systemic varieties find their way 
the sap of the plants and appear un 
in the nectar avd in the resultant hoi 
I would further suggest that 
study the chaotic and potentially da 


roadside verges 


everyone 


situation which exists in regard to the 
facture, distribution and use of p 
sprays as revealed in the Report 
Working Party on Toxic Chemicals 
dlture. Residues in Food. (H.M. St 
Office. Is. 6d.)—Yours faithfully, 
Dor 
Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex 
TRANSPORT CHARGES 
Sik,—The increase in railway freig 
already been brought to our heart! 
homes by the rise in coal costs. The 


port Commission’s accounts could hay 
balanced by a much less painful exp 
It is common knowledge that the R 
are hopelessly over-capitalised. Roug 
in every £ of their earnings is lopped 
pay interest on capital, That sta 
handicap cold be removed by ac 
Transport Stock as part of the Nationa 
Payment of interest charges would t! 
made by the Treasury, and the Tr: 
Commission would be freed from 
crippling handicap. The nation has 
the interest on the Transport Stock 
It would be more realistic to pay the 
out of general taxation than as a specil 
on rail transport. 

We should be foolish if 
businesslike solution to be frustrat 
doctrinaire opinions for, or again 
principle of nationalisation. Nor sho 
allow the bogey of subsidies to dist 
Removal of the 20 per cent. handica; 
railways have to carry, in their compe 
with roads, would not be a subsidy to ra 
It would be bare justice, that would pu 
traffic on a parity with roads.—Yours 
fully, 


we alk 


A. R. CI 
Normanswood, Crowhurst, Sussex 
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‘ Old Houses... New Flats... by Glass! 


and 














ich THERE 1S A PROBLEM Which confronts many people and pick up the thread to allow light to penetrate right through the length 
, today — how to create a convenient modern flat Hard to believe it’s the same place? It is—and of the flat, it would be dark and gloomy. With 
- from one floor of a large, old-fashioned terrace seen from the same view-point The living glass it comes to life. The light from the window 
house. We handed this problem to Architects room now occupies the full length, but not in the n bedroom reaches the entrance hall 
Alison and Peter Smithson, A./A.R.1.B.A., and much more than half the width, of one of the through sheets of figured glass, seen - 
asked them to solve it for us original rooms, and your eye carries you throug! triguingly through each other. A light-weight 
> of They chose a house with every one of the the entrance hall, wh is an extension of the hardboard scree ides between the sheets of 
ch," typical difficulties, deep, narrow, high-ceilinged, living room, to the main bedroom and the glass. forming a door when drawn across the 
an with windows only at front and back. Their window at the far end. On your right a child's The child’s bedroom is linked to the 
with solution is triumphant. It involves no structural bedroom, a kitchen and a bathroom have living room in a similar way--and lights the kit- 
© alterations. Jt would not be possible without glass been created. Notice the false ceiling suspended chen, too. There are other vital contributions by 
iUes, Look first at the small sketch at bottom left, to over bathroom and entrance hall, to bring glass. for instance a living room cupboard (not 
ful get an idea of the scene before conversion : here these small rooms to usable proportions. An shown here) has a sliding door and shelves of 
a you are standing by the window of one of the two air-extractor duct makes an internal kitchen and glass; kitchen shelves and the bathroom cup- 
“a long rooms which, end to end, formed the whole bathroom possible board door are of Rough Cast glass, and the 
s, J space available. Now switch to the larger sketch Where does the glass come in? Without glass bathroom is lined with Pot Opal Tiles. 
ve <n r . ee Ate al 
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GLASS HAS GIVEN THIS FLAT FLEXIBILITY. By the use of glass sheets and 





light wood screens, each room merges into and illuminates the next. 


GET UP TO DATE wiry 4 (E7/L 


For fuller details or a discussion of your own problem, get in touch with your local glass merchant or with 
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¢ LOUGH CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. LONDON OFFICE 28 sT. JAMES S SQUARE, S.W.E 
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The Unsaid and the Unthought 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 209 
Report by Tom Bowling 
** Write a list,”’ runs an entry in Hardy's journal for 1883, *‘ of things which everybody thinks 


and nobody says; and a list of things that everybody says and nobody thinks.”’ 


were asked to submit a list of three of each. 

Predictable themes predominated: the 
unspeakable short-comings of other people's 
food, drink, children, parties; the usmen- 
tionable transience of youth; the excellence 
of one’s own entries. Yet, oddly enough, 
no one quoted that chronic (and, I am told, 
peculiarly English) insincerity: **But, my 
dear, it’s just what I wanted!’’ I looked in 
vain for something Hardy might have said 
or stoically left unsaid; and there were few 
entries which resolutely avoided the obvious. 
But I liked Barbara Rickard’s confession 
**that considering other people is a great 
nuisance,’” and Robert Avery’s quotation: 

J'ai monté pour vous dire, et d"un coeur 

véritable, 

Que j ‘ai congu pour vous une estume 

incroyable, 

Et que depuis longtemps cette estime m a 

mis 

Dans un ardent désir d’étre de vos amis... 
which would have qualified, | should have 
thought, for either list. I liked, too, Leslie 
Johnson’s unspoken admonition to a 
waitress: *‘ You don’t deserve this tip and 
I’m a fool to give it to you, but I haven't 
the moral courage to stand out against a 
pernicious practice,’’ and, in a lighter vein, 
Granville Garley’s address to a strange dog: 
**Good boy!’ 

No one scored six bulls, so I print a 
selection of the best entries. As for the 
lucre, I should like to give £1 each to Paul 
McClelland, Mrs. V. R. Ormerod, Pithecus 
and Vedette, for their contributions to the 
lists below, and the odd £1 to Peter Hadley 
(who cheated disarmingly) for providing a 
tail-piece. To Margaret P. Davies, Granville 
Garley and the others who are printed 
without payment, my unfeigned condolences! 


Said but rot Thought 

Theyre all like this at three.—Paul McClelland. 

It’s not the expense; it’s the PRINCIPLE of 
the thing.—Pithecus. 

It takes two to make a quarrel.— Mrs. V. R 
Ormerod. 

Of course arguing gets one nowhere—Vedetie 

The United Nations.—Granville Garley. 

One lump, please. —G. J. Blundell. 

You know best.—Leslie Johnson 

This hurts me more than it hurts you.—C. T. F 

Now that we've met again we must keep in 
touch Vedette. 

Being famous must be rather a bore at times. 

Barbara Rickard. 

No, really, it doesn’t matter. I was going to 
send it to the cleaners anyway.—Paul 
McClelland. 

With all my worldly goods I thee endow. 

Margaret P. Davies. 

I wish you could have seen me.—Douglas 
Hawson 

It’s the thought that matters.—K. N. Spooner 

Virtue is its own reward.—Mrs. V. R. Ormerod. 


Thought but not Said 
People don't take me into their confidence. 
Vedette. 
What a damned old bore you are.—Pithecus. 
Not all truths are proper to be told.— Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod. 
I quite enjoy my work.—Dougal Duncan. 





Competitors 


Thank heavens Punch wasn‘t what it is! It gets 
‘cleverer’ and ‘cleverer’ and duller and 
duller.—Thomas Dalby. 

She's prettier than my wife !— Douglas Hawson. 

Why is it that nobody’s house is ever really 
warm?—D. I. Beaumanoir Hart. 

A bad excuse is better than none at all.—Mrs. 
V. R. Ormerod. 

I wish other people would sneeze more quietly. 
—E. W. Fordham. 

Baseball is the same as rounders 
Taylor. 

How could you have married her? 
P. Davies. 

I hope he'll miss this putt.—Bu/bu/. 

Every damned visitor should go home at 10.30 
and give us a chance to clear up the debris. 
—R. B. Browning. 

Too right—she does take after you.—Paul 
McClelland. 


I believe this is cooking sherry 


H. Morcom 


Margaret 


John Brown. 
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Tail-Piece 
To H.M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES 
What we say 
Dear Sir, 
I enclose full details of my income from 
all sources during 1952/3. 
Yours truly, ——— 
What we think 
Abominable specimen of inquisitive burcau- 
cracy, 

I’ve put down just about as little as I dare, 
and I only hope you don’t go Nosey Parking 
into my bank account. 

Yours my fo¢ 
PETER HAD! [Y 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 212 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 

A prize of £5 is offered for a poem (of ot 
more than twelve lines) beginning: 

** How strange to think that roses 
Have neither eyes nor noses!”’ 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competit 

No. 212,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C |, 

must be received not later than March 161), 
Results in Spectator of March 26th. 


~ 


Country Life 


WHEN we had the snow I looked for the 
redwings, but for some reason I did not see 
any. In other years I have always noted 
them, but seeing none this time, I wondered 
why they had not been driven in our direction. 
I might have recorded their absence as a fact 
had I not disturbed some leaves by the cottage 
wall and come upon a dead bird. It was a 
redwing. Whenever there is a cold spell and 
snow comes, the redwings seem to die in 
large numbers. One finds them under laurel 
bushes, sheltering beneath holly or crowding 
in privet. This poor bird had evidently 
chosen the Iee of the wall where a few leaves 
had been blown and trapped. I looked about 
but could find no more dead birds. It made 
me think about my powers of observation 
If one redwing died, there surely must have 
been a flock and perhaps several flocks among 
the shrubs and up along the side of the wood. 
It was not as though I had not kept an eye 
open for them, and yet they had come and 
had gone again without my knowing. It was 
almost like a summer without swallows. The 
redwing will not be back in my locality for 
long months and I can only record that they 
were here this winter and I failed to see 
them. 


Behaviour of Moles 


Looking at the disturbance of soft earth 
as a mole burrowed rapidly either to escape 
from an aggressive neighbour or to catch 
some item of food, I was reminded of an 
occasion when, as a child, I had a mole placed 
in my hand in order that I might know the 
great strength of its claws and feet. The 
mole not only managed to get out of my 
grasp, but it nipped my hand at the same time, 
and in a minute it was away, burrowing into 
the ground among some old iron and the 
wreckage of an ancient plough. I have never 
forgotten that brief impression of the power 
that is in a mole’s soft body and I have 
wondered since about a belief held by some 
country pedple that a mole will not live if 
it is kept from the ground for long. It is 
an unlikely thing, Any creature as vigorous 
and strong as a mole can hardly depend on 


new supplies of food every few minutes in 
order to maintain its energy, but old count 
men have told me this many times. I have 
never had the opportunity of putting it 
the test, for although moles are plentiful in 
most places they are not so easily taken by 
hand, and not so easily kept in the hand, 
as I so well remember ! 
Undertaker’s Work 

There is no such thing as complete wasie 
in nature. If a pigeon feeding on a cabb 
field falls to the jaws of a fox or some ot 
hungry predator, the flesh feeds the ki 
If the killer leaves his prey mangled 
uneaten, then a hunting cat comes along 
a carrion crow alights to dine before eve 
Putrefication is itself not 


thing putrefies i 
complete loss A beetle feeds and _ itself 
makes a meal for a hedgehog or an owl, I 
the corpse as it breaks up returns a certain 


number of chemicals to the soil—such things 
as calcium and salts of one sort or anoth« 
Along the path, as I went to plant a standard 
rose tree, I discovered two dead birds, a gull 
and a jackdaw. Both had been shot from over 
the boundary and! decided to be undertaker. 
What better place for the bodies than beneath 
the tree, | thought, and so, when the hole 
was deep enough, I buried them, the black 
bird and the white bird, setting the tree on 
the next layer of soil. It seemed a sound idea 
to enrich the earth that would give us roses. 
Just how good a fertiliser they will prove I 
do not know, but there was no stable manure 
at hand and I though it as well to bury the 
birds before they advertised their death and 
spoilt the spring air. 
The Parsnip Bed 

Parsnips have hardly been lifted and 
cooked before it is time to sow for next 
season. Sowing should be done now in a 
well-manured bed and one that does not 
prevent access to other plots, for, unlike other 
things, the parsnip is best left in the ground 
until needed, and a year is a long time to 
step round, over or through a few rows of 
parsnips. 

IAN NIALL 
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Windsor 
Tub-thumping 


by the ERCOLion 


* Behold my Windsor Tub Chair,” 





said the ERCOLion, ** designed for people of taste 
who have little money to indulge it and 

small room to exercise it. Observe please the 
sturdy construction, the handsome foam 

rubber tapestry cushion, cushioned on cable 
springs, the mellow waxed finish, the admirable 
lines and quiet beauty. Feast your eyes on 

it. Sit on it, or knit in it. Rest, read or write 


in it. It will give you comfort in repose 





and support in employment. Supplies are shared 
by all good furniture shops on the 


principle of fair chairs for all.” 


i 
FURNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMITED : HIGH WYCOMBE *- BUCESE 




















A Safe 


Investment 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment for 
large or small savings. 


They L 1, Income Tax 
yield 2 o paid by Society 


No depreciation of capital. No __ initial 


sound 
expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. 


of 
WESTBOURNE 
PARK >, the 


BUILDING SOCIETY ° 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 : re) S@a 
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Summer Cruises 

For give the perfect holiday !? 

Investment Brochure eee This year the “ARCADIA” and the “ CHUSAN ” will 
write to the 3 <a be cruising to the Mediterranean, Atlantic Islands 

General Manager es and Northern Ports, from May to September. 


14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& Telephone : WHitehall 4444 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


cross 


Assets £22,300,000 Reserves £1,580,000 
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Compton Mackenzie 


AY I begin by quoting what I did say about the atti- 
tude of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to the 
English Language in the matter of pronunciation ? 

“ It will make a desperate effort to preserve the right pronun- 
ciation of certain words which are in peril of being destroyed 
by popular usage. No attempt will be made to restore pro- 
nunciations now hopelessly lost.” 

And of my own attitude: 

“ Well aware that innumerable inconsistencies in the pro- 
nunciation of words derived from Latin and Greek are firmly 
established, I have surrendered to them like everybody else, 
and I am not advocating a quixotic pedantry at the expense 
of current usage.” 

However, it is worth while to have one’s attitude misrepre- 
sented when the misrepresentation is as gracefully expressed 
in rhyme as it was by Mr. C. S. Lewis. May I ask him a 
question? If current usage decided to pronounce as it Is 
written the name of the College whose kindly maternity we 
share, would he, surrendering to the democratic snobbery of 
the time, abandon * Mawdlen’? When I was an undergraduate 
every Oxford cabby corrected the fare who bade him drive to 
‘Mawdlen’ by repeating, “To Mag-dalen’? Right.’ Today 
under the influence of what is believed to be standard English 
‘Cirencester’ gets all its syllables and * Daintry’ is forever 
‘Daventry... So why should Magdalen be mispronounced 
*“Mawdlen’? Indeed, if it were a town instead of a college 
it certainly would be Mag-dalen by now. 

Last year the Daily Express took the BBC to task for 
encouraging announcers to use the affected pronunciation 
*Cumpton’ for “Compton.” The fact that for more than a 
thousand years it has been pronounced in various hamlets all 
over the West Country as “Cwm” or ‘Coombe’ and thus pre- 
served its ancient signification is unimportant if it sounds 
affected to the corner boys of an outer suburb, who will soon 
be thinking that ‘cumfort, *cumpany’ and *cumpass” are 
equally affected. 

[he pronunciation of ‘er’ as ‘ar’ as in clerk or of ‘en’ as 
‘in’ as in *‘ England’ may have been medieval Cockneyisms, 
but Cockney was then a dialect. Any pronunciation in a dialect 
which has established itself should be respected, but why should 
we surrender to the synthetic gentility of today which despises 
dialects and irregular pronunciations because it believes it is 
thereby demonstrating its own education ? 

‘Lazy, laughing, languid Jenny, 
Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea.’ 

Today the prevailing fashion is to pronounce * Jenny’ to 
rhyme with ‘penny,’ and | already hear extra-genteel people 
frightened to say * Ingland * or * Inglish.’ 

The letter from the Department of Phonetics at Glasgow 
University rejoices that English is not a dead tongue yet. It 
very soon will be if the steady destruction of dialect continues 
and if the flat speech of the London suburb sets the standard 
for the spoken language. Would the Department of Phonetics 
at Glasgow University accept Kelvinside English as a pro- 
phylactic against the ossification it dreads? I suppose that 
a science like phonetics is superior to the art of poetry and 
would scoff at any attempt to preserve the pronunciation of 
words for their value in prose or verse. 

“Does it matter.” the Department of Phonetics asks, 
“whether a word is good Latin, Greek or Sanskrit so long 
as it is good English ? ” 

Of recent years the word ‘autarky’ has come into vogue 
to express ‘ self-sufficiency” in a national sense. Owing to 
the inability of the Southern English to distinguish * ck * from 
‘ch’ in their pronunciation, ‘ autarky* is now almost always 


written ‘autarchy,” which means ‘absolute government.’ If 
it seemed necessary to manufacture a word from the Greek 
(which it was not) why should it be misspelt by people ignorant 
of Greek but looking for a grand word and their pretentious- 
ness be blessed as good English ? 

Now I come to Mr. Beeley who, after “ waiting in vain for 
someone to expose” my “ fallacies,” selflessly assumes the 
burden himself. He contends that the quantity of the vowel in 
the original has nothing to do with the case, and I would 
accept that on a long view. What I will not accept is that 
English has any rules of pronunciation; a tendency is not a 
rule. Therefore, to say that the epsilon in ‘ Eros” must become 
eta in order to conform with an imaginary English rule is a 
fallacy. Until the BBC, truckling to this fetish of democracy, 
declared in favour of * Eeros’ people of education were saying 
‘Erros.” In passing, let me congratulate a gallant announcer 
last week for defying the rule of the BBC and saying * Er 
It was like a draught of water from the Pierian spring and 
compensated for the pronunciation of * idyll” as *iddul’ by a 
Third Programme speaker who was introducing some trans- 
lations of Greek poetry by people who did not know Greek, 
their ignorance being extolled on the strength of a wandering 
remark by Coleridge. And I suppose it was an_ altruistic 
attempt to prevent ossification of the Italian language that led 
another Third Programme speaker who was giving us a litile 
lecture on an Italian composer to pronounce * placido’ as 
* placido.” 

To return to Mr. Beeley. Having rebuked me for my plea 
to save what is left of accurate pronunciation, he himself goes 
on to regret the pronunciation of *‘aménities* as * aménitie 
but is apparently willing to yield to it because it follows t 
imaginary rule that an antepenultimate vowel in English should 
be short. However, the BBC recommendation to pronoun 
‘conduit’ as ‘ kondewit’ is too much even for Mr. Beeley, and 
we can shake hands over that * monstrosity,’ which is his appro- 
priate epithet for an obscene mispronunciation. 

Is the Department of Phonetics at Glasgow University pre- 
pared to do its bit to save the English language from ossifica- 
tion by encouraging the students to speak of a * vaniller ice ’ 
It must face the fact that this is now the pronunciation of 
standard English and that the pronunciation as * vanilla ice’ 
sounds to Southern ears either provincial or affected. Is the 
retention of the aspirate in *‘ which’ and ‘what’ a sign that 
the arteries of the North are hardening? Are we to accept 
‘fah’ as the right way to pronounce ‘fire’ ? 

The vanishing of the second person singular from Englis 
was a severe loss to the language. I imagine that this was the 
result of laziness: ‘thou shouldst’ and ‘thou wouldst’” were 
too much trouble to say. For the first two-thirds of tl 
eighteenth century ‘ you was’ endured as a compromise bi 
it came to seem ungrammiatical, and for many years now * y« 
was’ has been held to show lack of education. Yet * you was 
even today is more obstinately preserved in Cockney than an 
other mix-up of plural and singular. How did ‘ain't 1’ come 
to seem a vulgarism and ‘aren't |’ come to be accepted a 
genteel ? And why did the *‘amn’t |’ of the North never make 
any headway in Southern usage ? Whatever the answer ma 
be, I should never dream of advocating any attempt to correct 
current colloquialisms and I would use those colloquialisms 
without hesitation in formal language if I believed them to 
be more effective than a stilted correctness. 

What I plead for is a fight against the further debasement 
of the language because we are afraid of offending the ne 
democracy. I would much rather that the English languag: 
were ossified than that it should exist only as a chromium 
plated automaton. 
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Charlie 


By JOHN ARLOTT 
HE county cricket captains, at their annual meeting, 
included, as a ‘new appointment’ in their list of 


umpires to stand in first-class matches in 1954, the name 
of C. B. Harris (Nottinghamshire). In many autograph albums 
he is represented by the page-wide and unmistakable signature 
‘Charles Bowmar Harris * underlined with a fine old-fashioned 
flourish; but a full generation of county cricketers has iden- 
tified him satisfactorily as * Charlie.’ 

He will have his place in the sun, this summer, for the second 
time: and, for the second time, he will have it in defiance of 
probability. 

Many great players have come to the summer-long green 
fields of first-class cricket from the pit-head pitches which dot 
the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire coalfield, but they have 
been only a small proportion chosen from the thousands who 
have played there. Charles Harris, of Underwood, was seven- 
teen when he left the pit, packed his new leather bag, and, 
prepared to stand on his own feet, went to join the Notting- 
hamshire ground staff. It was 1925 and the feudal order of 
things still ruled at Trent Bridge. G. Gunn, W. Whysall, W. 
Walker, A. W. Carr, W. Payton was the order of the side’s 
main batting. Notts were in one of their periods of plenty. 
Ihe young men could think themselves lucky to be alive and 
there in such a time. 

The figures of Charles Harris's cricket career are those of 

good, workmanlike county batsman. He first played county 
cricket in 1928; was given his county cap in 1931, and retired 
in 1951. He scored something over eighteen thousand runs for 
Nottinghamshire. Meanwhile, with pleasure. if less 
technical justification, he took one hundred and ninety-six 
wickets with off-breaks which did not always break but had 

e¢ backing of tactical conversation. 


greatel 


On those pitches near the pitheads, where the black coal 
‘hows through the grass blades, batsmen learn not to flinch 
when the ball rears at their ribs; neither do they rub their 
ruises, for that, they know, merely encourages the bowler. 
Charlie always batted the more determinedly for being hit. 

In the long-enduring Nottinghamshire opening pair of Keeton 
nd Harris, Keeton was the heavier a brilliant stroke 
maker who, in his time, went in first for England. Yet many 
bowlers found it harder to bow! to Harris 


scorer, 


The temptation of the high-thrown ball or the floated half- 
volley would evoke from him a defensive stroke of elaborately 
infuriating ease and certainty. To play back maiden overs to 
the irritation of both crowd and opposing fieldsmen would 
often divert him for hours. On other mornings, a small half- 
past eleven crowd has seen him cut, hook and drive good- 
length, new-ball bowling with the certainty and range of stroke 
f that mercurial George Gunn whose temperamental successor 
he so often seemed in his county side. 

He liked best to be the one rock of resistance in a crumbling 
nnings. Then his lean shoulders jutted, his cropped hair 
eemed more bristly than ever, his bat was wary as a cat's 
paw. When his side’s batting was going well, however, sheer 
lack of the challenge which made him his true, angular, batting 
‘elf would often bore him to the point of the wild stroke of 
utter impatience. He was, they said, unpredictable. He was 
ilso, in an age of cricket which has been called characterless, 
an original. 

(There was deep irony in some of the tactics he adopted, 
but there is none in his feeling for the game. He is an in- 
curable cricket spectator. I was surprised on one occasion, 
at a relatively unimportant Derbyshire match, to find Charlie 
sitting in the pavilion. An injury from the previous match 
had kept him out of his own county side which was playing 
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vement between Anson’s *Centurion® and the treasure ship ‘Cavadong 


muel S I \ uM t M 
_ THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the tensest 

moment of all: the ships sliding towards each other 
over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews sul 
...and waiting. When someone murmurs the blasphemous 
grace “For what we are about to receive . . .” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper food, 
or from diseases caused by dirty food. 

Today we know far better what to eat. And how to treat 
our food. How to keep it fresh and free from contamina- 
tion. Much of our food today is protectively wrapped . . . 
from the baker, from the factory, from the shops. Wrapped, 
it may be, in packaging made by Bowaters. For Bowaters 
make wrappers and containers of many kinds—for food 
protection and a thousand other purposes in commerce 
and industry, all contributing, in their several ways, to 
the health, pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 


Bowaters An international organisation 


making paper, board and packaging materials that answer 
the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
Canada - 
Sweden 


United States of America - 
Republic of Ireland - Norway - 


Great Britain - 
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5, 1954 
in London, so he had come to watch the nearest first-class 
match, and for all of each of the three days he watched in- 
tently, with both perception and generosity.) 

The craft of the game was deep in him, and so was know- 
ledge of men. One spin bowler who played often for England 
lost much of his effectiveness in face of Harris’s *‘ nomination.’ 
“ That’s the google,” he would say, as the ball left the hand 
or, “ That’s your leggy.” Then he would play a stroke of 
elaborate care to the covers, or hit the googly savagely, with 
the spin, through the less closely covered feg-field. It was 
more than the bowler could bear. At the crease, one minute 
before half-past eleven, he would survey the field with a 
solemn air and greet his opponents with, “Good morning, 
fellow workers.” Charlie’s formula for unsettling a famous 
fast bowler by stopping him in the middle of his run-up in 
order to wave an imaginary spectator from the sight-screen or 
to adjust an already well-fastened pad-buckle, was a shrewd 
piece of clowning. 

By 1951, he had largely lost his place as Keeton’s opening 
partner to R. T. Simpson. In June of that season, however, 


| with Keeton injured and Simpson at a Test match, he went 
' in first against Hampshire at Trent Bridge. 


He saw the first 
four Notts wickets fall for 22 runs on the * green-topped ’ 
wicket which often occurs at Trent Bridge on the first morning 
of a match. Harris carried his bat for 239 out of the eventual 
first innings of 401. 

At that time, only his closest friend, reluctantly admitted to 
the secret because of the need for his assistance in treatment, 
knew that Charlie was in constant and acute pain. He was 
already in an advanced stage of the illness which, last year, 
was treated by two operations of such proportions that his 
friends held little hope for his life. In hospital, he was for- 
given much of his exuberance not merely out of respect for 
his courage but because exuberance was, clinically speaking, 
impossible from one so gravely ill. 

He quoted the odds on his recovery with an objective 
accuracy which startled some who did not know him well 
Eventually he announced, “1 have beaten the book.” 

As an umpire he will be the central figure of a saga com- 
posed in roughly equal proportions of his doings and apocry- 
phal revivals of old stories. While he will miss little, he will 
certainly speak his personal and unusual mind. Some of his 
more sardonic remarks will attempt to conceal the simple 
gratitude and delight he feels at taking his place in the sun 
for the second time. 





The Fabulous Animal 


This animal is us, and had to be. 

Let us not tire it with capricious moods, 
Bewildering its darker constancy, 

Nor taunt it as with head on paws it broods 
And mourns its double-sexed captivity. 


For we, bright hunters in a wilderness, 

Living on legends of dark gold and fire, 

Tamed its rebellious blood. The wrench and stress 
Which buckled with us in uncaged desire 

Made us half-gods, with power to wreck or bless. 


Battered and shackled, it was all we hoped— 
Still wild with anger and convulsed with lust. 
Yet, shrined in a gold cage, it lay and moped, 
Yawned in a corner, scuffed among the dust, 
Tugged feebly at the bars where it was roped. 


Now, a chimera with a broken wing, 

A hippogryph with foot-rot in its hooves, 

It is the invalid to whom we bring 

Purgatives, flowers, drugs. But what this proves 

Still nags our troubled blood with wondering. 
ANTHONY THWAITE 
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Poet as Critic 


By PRISCILLA JENKINS (Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol) 





HE publication of a critical work by a well-known poet > 
raises the question of the importance of the criticism (\ ( 
of poetry by poets. It seems that they alone can pre- \ as 
sume tO criticise poetry and surely, having the greatest under- | . 
standing of their art, should produce the best criticism. How- | ~% 
ever, the fact remains that a poet’s critical work is more | © 
interesting for the light it sheds on his own poetry than on | ail ee 






the poetry selected for discussion. In proof of this, I can 
fophesy that The Creative Element* will be more widely read HANG ON TO Y 
by the admirers of Mr. Spender than by the admirers of 

Rimbaud, Yeats and the other writers discussed. Poetry and 
criticism can only be said to be true in that they are true within 
their author’s vision of life. Mr. Spender’s criticism approxi- 
mates to his private vision of life as much as he does his poetry, 
so that each elucidates the other more than it elucidates work 
approximating to the vision of another writer. But although | 
enjoyed The Creative Element mainly for the light it shed on 
the author’s consciousness of the outer and inher worlds hinted 
at in much of his own poetry, the book has a wider and more 
general value. It is one of the most important pieces of recent 
criticism in that it deals courageously and lucidly with a phase 
of literature too unresolved for us to see clearly. 


Mr. Spender sets out to show how the past seventy or eighty 
years have seen the phases of individual vision, anti-vision and 
areturn to orthodoxy. The first phase of the * highly-developed 
individual vision’ arose from the dissociation of society and 
art at the end of the nineteenth century, which caused artists 
to retreat into a private world in order to escape from the 
‘destructive element” outside. The next phase came in the 
Thirties when young artists, including Spender himself, realised 
that they could not detach themselves from the responsibility 
of a falling society to which they belonged. Their failure to 
reform this society led to disillusion and a reversal of the 
individual vision from which they had turned, a feeling that 
the artist was so much part of the destructive situation that 
he could not come to terms with it or find peace within himself. 
Accordingly, certain writers led a return to orthodoxy as an 
escape from the isolation of the individual world and the 
despair of anti-vision. Mr. Spender explores the course of these 
three phases by selecting certain writers who, although very 
different, all illustrate one or other of the tendencies. 

Mr. Spender has turned from anti-vision and feels that the 
main orthodoxies are unsatisfactory, so he seems most sympa- 
thetic towards the ‘individual visionaries.” With the develop- 
ment of machinery and the spread of materialism, they felt, 
like Matthew Arnold, that the world was a ‘ darkling plain’ 
utterly devoid of hope and beauty, and their renunciation of 
the religious orthodoxy which gave no help found expression 
in Baudelaire’s question: “ What under Heaven, has this world 
henceforth to do?” Mr. Spender first deals with certain 4 
Writers who believed the answer to be found in their individual 
Nisions, such as Rimbaud’s surrender of subjectivity, le dérégle- 
went des sens, Forster’s insistence on personal relations or 
wrence’s idea of sexual fulfilment. 
























Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
These visions did not, however, convince the world, and Seccetuse and iadeemation. This office is at your 
next phase was one of anti-vision, which produced works 1 
uch as Eliot's The Waste Land and George Orwell’s /984, 
th written in despair for civilisation. Neither of these 
Titers was a disciple of Communism, a form of political 
tthodoxy, the failure of which soon disheartened the young 
titers whom it had attracted. Most interesting is Mr. Spender’s 
t-hand explanation of why so many young writers turned 
Communism. He says that its theories, even if they were 
t rationally satisfying, provided university students from 
pper middle-class families with a conscience. Before them 
fas the problem of mass unemployment, later the problem TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 62as 
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FORTHCOMING 


THE AGE OF SUSPICION 
JAMES WECHSLER 


The Editor of the New York Post was called before 
the Un-American Activities Committee last year. 
He wrote this book as a result of his encounter with 
Senator McCarthy. It describes how an early 
flirtation with Communism developed into an 
active liberalism, and culminates in an excellent 
analysis of McCarthyism as the writer experienced 
it. March 22. 16/- 


IN FOR LIFE 
TOM RUNYON 


By Convict No. 17602, Iowa State Penitentiary. 
‘The clearest analysis of crime and the criminal and 
of society’s faults and virtues in dealing with 
convicted men that has yet been written.’-— 


Chicago Tribune. Early May. 15/- 


LINCOLN McKEEVER 
ELEAZAR LIPSKY 


This novel by the author of The People Against 
O’Hara is set in New Mexico at the turn of the 
century and was the December Choice of the 
Literary Guild in 1953. Recommended by the 
300k Society. April. 12/6 


THE ACROBATS 
MORDECAI RICHLER 


A first novel with a Spanish setting. Written with 
passion and force, it presents the dilemma of a 
young Canadian painter attempting to maintain 
an artist’s integrity in the face of his increasing 
awareness of the claims of society. May. 10/6 








ALAIN BOMBARD 
THE BOMBARD STORY 


3rd impression. Illustrated. 12,6 
Dr. Alam Bombard will be in England at the end 
of April. He will lecture in the Festival Hall on 
April 24th, and will then tour the country, speaking 
on the subject of his single-handed Atlantic 
crossing during which he lived off the sea 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 





























about supporting Communism were subconscious considera. 
tions of self-interest. 

After the failure of Communist theories a return to ortho. 
doxy was inevitable. Anti-vision afforded no hope. The 
private systems of the visionary writers were generally un- 
acceptable because they were often less satisfying than tradj- 
tional systems, because they caused their work to become too 
obscure and because they could not be upheld today. The 
three orthodoxies which at present influence writing are these: 
first, the Communist orthodoxy which obliges the writer to 
become virtually a propagandist for Communism; second, 
conformity, in England, with some patronising authority such 
as the BBC or the Arts Council or, in America, with over. 
intellectual criticism; third, Christian orthodoxy, to which 
Eliot and Auden have turned and which, according to Mr, 
Spender, has little practical force in the modern world, since 
it encourages the individual to occupy himself with his own 
soul to the exclusion of immediate world problems. 

Mr. Spender reveals the value of his book when he explains 
the effect of criticism, both on the reader and on young poets, 
He says that much recent criticism “assumes that writing is 
an intellectual process of making a work which can then be 
analysed back to its elements by an intellectual process.” This 
weakens the impact of a poem on the reader by providing 
him beforehand with a stock of preconceived ideas instead of 
letting the poem communicate directly with his unconscious 
mind. Also, when some elements of creation are worked out 
as though creation were an intellectual process, young poets 
are misled into believing that they should consciously introduce 
these elements into their verse, thus producing what Mr. 
Spender calls ‘ synthetic poetry.’ He asks that criticism should 
deal more with the spirit of a work than with analysing the 
process of its creation. “I think that it should be concerned 
with other things than intellectual analysis . . . it should be 
concerned, for example, with deciding whether particular lines 
and phrases are good. And it should be concerned with the 
poet’s relationship to life. . The analysis of the quality 
of the poet’s feeling for life is more significant than that of 
the influences which enter into his poetry and it is also less 
harmful.” 

The great value of this book is that it is not so mucha 
criticism as an exploration. Mr. Spender deals with the rela- 
tionship of several writers both to life and to their literary 
background and gives what is more important than an intel- 
lectual analysis of their work; he explains sympathetically the 
attitudes and beliefs which made them write as they did. This 
answers the question of the importance of the criticism of 
poetry by poets. The importance of a poet’s elucidation of 
the work of other poets lies in the fact that he will place 
the necessity of entering into the feeling of a poem and the 
outlook of its author before that of attacking it with the 
weapons of intellectual analysis. Because Mr. Spender has 
done this his book is a fine piece of criticism that should be 
read by everyone who loves and writes poetry. 

(This article is a prizewinning entry in the Spectator 
competition for schools. 

Miss Rosemary Wood's Middle Article ‘Symphonics in 
Shirt Sleeves’ will be published in a later issue of the 
Spectator.) 





The Spectator 
MARCH 4th, 1854 


THe underwriters at Lloyd’s have become fairly aroused to the abuses 
that have crept into their branch of City business, Their complaints 
are, that ships are so hastily packed that they run the risk of sinking; 
that ships are so crammed with cargo and passengers as to be scarcely 
in seaworthy trim; that questionable certificates are given by ignorant 
persons; that goods alleged to be so damaged are landed on wet 
quays, and allowed to get worse damaged; and that ship-insurances 
generally are effected in a loose manner. The remedy of these evils 
cannot be effected at once; but they will be removed by degrees. 
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Sleepy Dog Startled 


By IAIN HAMILTON 

S a political historian Mr. Roy Jenkins is not at all partisan. 
In the preface to his closely documented account* of 
the struggle between the Liberals and the Peers which 
with the radical landslide of 1906 and ended on a hot 


evening in the House of Lords five years later, he disclaims 
any intention of drawing parallels or proving a thesis. He is 
simply an intelligent and able young man looking with the 
utmost curiosity into that Indian summer when the old order 
had its last fling. But he must, considering both his own natural 
sympathies as a socialist and the nature of his narrative, be 
allowed to raise his eyebrows from time to time (he does no 
more), and he is not to be grudged the pleasure he must have 
taken in the title he chose. “The House of Lords is not the 
watchdog of the Constitution,” said Lloyd George not long 
before he shot off, in the People’s Budget. the signal for the 
battle to be joined in earnest; * it is Mr. Balfour’s poodle.” 
And so indeed in some sense it was, until it got a sort of 
hydrophobia, turned in disgust from the cool waters of reason, 
and shed its well-bred characteristics. Then it became a 
different and more uncouth sort of beast. For it was very 
much the sleeping dog when the Tories were in power, and 
the most controversial measures could go roaring and lurching 
past unscathed. It was another matter when the Liberals were 
in power. Then it raised its head and snapped its old jaws to 
some effect. Lloyd George was the first to make a good joke 
about the custom, but it had not gone unnoticed before. This 
flagrantly one-sided interpretation of their duty by the Tory 
cers had become something like mystic dogma by 1906, and 
when Balfour observed during an election speech at Notting- 
ham that it was everyone’s duty to see that “ the great Unionist 
Party should stili control, whether in power or whether in 
Opposition, the destinies of this great Empire,” he was con- 
firming it in something louder than a stage whisper. In the 
security of the tremendous majority which the 1906 election 
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gave them, some Liberals found it hard to believe that the 
peers would lightly flout the will of the country as expressed 
so decisively, but even as they doubted so were Balfour and 
Lansdowne laying their pians “to secure that the party in the 
two Houses shall not work as two separate armies, but shall 
co-operate in a common plan of campaign.” 

The Liberal Administration struggled on lamely in the midst 
of the obstacles set out by the upper and lower divisions of 
the Opposition. In 1908 Campbell-Bannerman retired, soon 
after to die, and Asquith weat to Biarritz to kiss hands. His 
power of command was shortly to be exercised in full. Again 
and again the tiny Opposition displayed its wholly dispropor- 
tionate strength. If the Government were to assert itself it 
would have to do so drasticaily, and one way open was to use 
the Finance Bill, by constitutional convention protected from 
the peers’ attentions, for purposes wider than the raising of 
revenue. It is at this point that Lloyd George comes whistling 
into the story with his ungentlemanly techniques. Mr. Jenkins 
calls into question the assumption that he deliberately framed 
the People’s Budget of 1909 to provoke the Lords into rash 
action and so to create popular support for the Government 
in a fight to draw the poodle’s teeth. However that may be, 
and there are obscurities here, it is certain that if he had had 
no other aim he could scarcely have been more successful. 

Not that the nature of the outrage was quickly recognised. 
“An unadventurous Budget,” said The Times in spite of 
Balfour’s denunciation of it as “ vindictive, inequitable, based 
on no principle, and injurious to the productive capacity of the 
country.” But within a week the howls of protest were mount- 
ing high. The Budget Protest League sprang immediately into 
intense activity. Excitement spread at last through the 
country, Lloyd George won popular support for the Budget 
with his magnificently provocative oratory, and he was much 
aided in this by the lumbering dinosaurian dukes and their 
succession of wildly fatuous and offensive interjections. (Beau- 
fort said that he would “like to see Winston Churchill and 
Lloyd George in the middle of twenty couple of dog hounds.”) 
Very soon the real issue was seen to be not whether the Budget 
was good or bad but whether or not the Lords would dare to 
throw it out. “If the Lords do not reject such a Budget,” 
wrote the author of a letter to the Spectator, “ they will neither 
be doing their duty to the country at large, nor bare justice 
to the poor suffering middle-class man.” (What that poor man 
has to put up with !) Lloyd George went on twisting the tail 
of the poodle with his brilliant rhetoric. The poodle obeyed 
its nature. The issue was put to the country. 

From this point the story quickens and Mr. Jenkins tells it 
vividly in a condensed narrative. The Liberals returned to 
office determined on the destruction of the Lords’ veto and 
Asquith opened negotiations with the Crown. The King’s 
agreement to exercise his prerogative and create if necessary 
a whole cohort of peers had to be obtained, and Asquith got 
off to a bad start when King Edward gave it as his opinion 
that the result of the election had been inconclusive and that 
he would not be justified in agreeing to wholesale creation 
until after a second election. But in a few weeks he was dead 
and there was a new King—and one almost entirely lacking 
his father’s experience and subtlety—on the Throne. The 
abortive Constitutional Conference, in the course of which 
Lloyd George gave a curious foretaste of his coalitionminded- 
ness, provided George V with a breathing space, but in six 
months he was faced fair and square with the question: Would 
he agree to create as many new peers as would be needed to 
carry the Parliament Bill? A misunderstanding with Asquith 
led at first to his avoiding it, a course in which he was passion- 
ately assisted by his private secretary, Sir Arthur Bigge. But 
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when Asquith spoke more plainly, the King’s conscience, ably 
supported by Lord Knollys, won the day, and he gave his relictant 
consent. 

The Government, thus fortified, in the last days of 1910 won its 
third successive general election, and the scene was set for the final 
act in the constitutional drama. Balfour saw that he was beaten, 
but Lansdowne, his general in the Lords, at first did not. The 
Parliament Bill was pushed through the Commons against 900 
amendments and its final blessing was bestowed by Mr. Churchill, 
for all that he was ** aghast at the Government’s moderation.’’ 
(No wonder the Tories have always kept a chilly corner of their mind 
swept for their hero.) The rest of the story is familiar and beyond a 
doubt destructive of the arguments, which still persist, that the Lords 
were more concerned with the safety of the Constitution than with 
their own partisan feelings. Mr. Balfour’s poodle ran wild in its 
diehard frenzy until neither he nor Lansdowne could bring it to heel. 
The wildest of the * ditchers ’ were ready—or so they liked to pretend 
—for armed resistance. In a stifling atmosphere of bitterness and 
suppressed violence the crucial division approached, and no one 
knew what the result might be ; Morley provided (or was provided 
with) the formula confirming the King’s readiness to call a new 
lordly army into being ; and, happily for the peerage, the diehards 
were betrayed by * the ignoble band, clerical and lay, of Unionist 
traitors’ (the Observer), by ‘the Bishops and the Rats’ (George 
Wyndham). 

So ended the story which Mr. Jenkins re-tells with lucidity and 
economy and an admirable restraint. And it ended in the nick of 
time, for Agadir had replaced ‘The Political Crisis’ as the subject 
for first leaders. Rougher beasts than English radicalism were 
slouching to be born, and from the havoc which they were to cry 
into being, entirely new forms of thought were to emerge into a 
completely changed climate. Events bore out the Spectator’s 
prophecy that ‘‘till the Parliament Bill is passed the Government is 
founded upon a rock. The moment it passes that rock it becomes a 
sandbank.’’ The House of Lords survived the storms and survives 
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still, secure in the essential deadlock between right and left over its 
reform, and it remains for many an acceptable refuge. 

There is room for new creations 

In that upper place of bliss 
as Mr. Jenkins puts it. He is to be congratulated not only on the 
beguiling narration of exciting events, but on such unobtrusively 
urbane gestures as his selection of photographs. The dead personae 
of the old drama come briskly to life, and, in a remarkable photo- 
graph of Lansdowne and Rosebery, unflatteringly. What an age ago 
it all seems! It is only with some effort that those as young as the 
author of this book or its reviewer can imaginatively comprehend 
that these are figures of the recent, not the incredibly remote, past. 
So changes the weather. So sleeps the poodle. Long may it lic. 


Mescalin and the Absolute 


The Doors of Perception. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


Or Mr. Huxley’s countless admirers only a minority, one imagines, 
are sympathetic to the body of teaching with which his later works 
are primarily concerned. Of this still enviably large minority the 
greater part like their mysticism in traditional settings evoked by 
such names as Kailasa or Tun Huang, or in the soiled, battered but 
still wildly exotic Europe of the Counter-Reformation. To these it 
is if anything a deterrent to learn that Tibet and Japan produced 
burly explosive sages reminiscent of Orson Welles, or that St. Teresa 
was an excellent housekeeper, and connoisseurs of remoteness and 
rarefaction who have read those passages in The Percnnial 
Philosophy which compare the Mahayana and Hinayana schools 
of Buddhism may have noted with misgiving the author’s preference 
for the ‘richer’ rather than what is usually accepted as the ‘purer’ 
form. Furthermore, they will have heard from the greatest teachers 
that the blessed state comes, if at all, only after long and arduous 
discipline and not at the drop of a hat—still less from any form of 
intoxication. And it is after all a form of intoxication—the means 
favoured by Thugs and Assassins to prepare themselves for their 
killings, and often denounced in various contexts by the author 
himself—that now, after one dose of mescalin, he recommencs as 
an aid to experience of the Absolute. The many sceptics who greeted 
Mr. Huxley’s current phase with regret and frivolity may anticipate 
a field day (* Everyone pushes a falling fence,’’ runs the Chinese 
proverb) but to his adherents this disconcerting message, though 
delivered with grace and lucidity, may well be hard to swallow. 

Some at least of his findings may very briefly be stated, for during 
his experience his companions asked him various questions, these 
and his answers being recorded on a dictating machine. When asked 
about time he replies, ** There seems to be plenty of it.’’ Will- 
power is virtually suspended, but general intelligence remains much 
as before. There are * private ° colour-fantasies of a modest order, 
but no significant changes in response to sound. _ It is in the fields of 
seeing, being and doing that the great developments occur. An 
eclipse of interest in the whole pattern of personal, mechanical, 
temporal and spatial relationships which determine the human 
economy is accompanied by an enormously heightened perception 
of texture and colour which frees the eye to assimilate pure composi- 
tion (** Braque or Juan Gris *’) and the object seen to achieve 
transfiguration. And this, he tells us in a run of rhapsodic affi:ma- 
tions, they duly achieve. Three flowers become ** the miracle, 
moment by moment, of naked existence ? four bamboo table-legs 
(** how miraculous their tubularity, how supernatural their polished 
smoothness **—they are later compared to St. Michael and all 
angels) shine out in ** a sacramental vision of reality.°” A _tresh 
climax, to which is coupled a delightful little disquisition on the 
function of drapery in art, is reached in contemplation of the folds of 
trousers. A garden chair is ** inexpressibly wonderful, wonderful 
almost to the point of being terrifying.’’ He feels close to panic, briefly 
enters the mental world of the schizophrenic (the dangers o! the 
drug, given the wrong mental preconditions, at this point come in 
for emphatic notice), recoils, and resumes the series of what are now 
diminishing raptures. 

However boldly Mr. Huxley may have courted ridicule, no reader 
can doubt that these experiences were almost overwhelming in force 
and beauty, but he may surely question their absolute significance 
and also hesitate to ascribe them to any sovereign property o! the 
drug itself. It is clear that in spite of certain disappointments the 
experiences themselves broadly correspond to their narrator's pre- 
existing tastes and aspirations, which suggest that the mescalin may 
merely have served to play these back to him in a supercharged 
form. (°° All is soap to the Bedouin,’’ say the Arabs ; could this 
be their meaning ?) At the very least, however, he has done us 4 
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service in finely recording a beautiful and liberating experience. 
He may yet do more. In previous books he has been careful to 
explain that although the mystics have at times imperfectly charted 
the lower reaches of their experience, mostly by recourse to the 
imagery of their various parent religions, the upper have remained 
incommunicable. The present book, and the special skill and know- 
ledge of its author, offer some hope that further progress may not in 
his case altogether escape the power of interpretation. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


New Survey of Devon 


Devon. By W. G. Hoskins. (New Survey of England, Collins. 42s.) 


PROFESSOR SIMMONS, the editor of the series, says: ‘‘ This New 
Survey of England has two main objects. It is intended in the first 
place to describe the local history of England as a whole ; and 
secondly, to give some account of the country as it is today, linking 
past and present together.”’ 

in this volume, the second in the series, Dr. Hoskins has fulfilled 
those objects, produced a book of extraordinary range and depth 
and set an exceedingly high standard for works of this kind. 

\ good deal of the printed matter relating to Devon published in 
this century, he says, ** is worthless : topographical writing at its 
slushiest.”’ That is a defect not confined té writings on Devon. 
If the high level set by Dr. Hoskins is maintained in subsequent 
volumes this New Survey is likely to become a standard work; a 
quarry in which for years to come other writers will delve. 

Here the wonder is that one mind could cover such a large field so 
minutely ; could range over the third largest county in England and 
weave together the multitudinous threads of its story through forty 
centuries of continuous occupation since Early Bronze Age farmers 
seitled on Dartmoor 

This breadth of vision is in part explained by the fact that Dr. 
Hoskins is not only a trained historian, but also a great walker. 
According to the publisher’s blurb: ** His hobby is exploring 
England on foot, a pursuit of inexhaustible interest in which he 
reckons to make at least one major * discovery ’ per week.’” The 
author himself says his book is based on things seen and books 
read over a period of thirty years. 
to visit every parish, however remote, to penetrate deep lanes in 
search of ancient houses, to wade across rivers and scramble over 
hedgebanks, following Saxon boundaries. 

The making of the landscape, the evolution of the landowners and 
tenant farmers, the beginnings of the towns and medieval boroughs, 
the rise and fall of the Devon clothiers, the heyday of the tin mines 

{ the stannary towns, the making of the roads, the turnpikes and 

iching days, the coming of the railways, the development of the 


a 
L 
holiday resorts to provide the major industry of the county, building | 
materials and architecture, local government and parliamentary | 
i 


resentation down to the last general election ; these and more 
jects than we have space even to catalogue are reviewed in a 


scholarly and readable survey which forms the first part of the book, | 


A second part consists of a gazetteer of towns and villages in which 
the features of interest to the visitor are concisely described. Between 
the two parts are sandwiched fifty-eight illustrations carefully chosen 
and well reproduced, The work is fully annotated and indexed and 
carries an extensive bibliography. Exeter, it should be mentioned, 
is to be the subject of a separate volume and is, therefore, not fully 
dealt with in this book. 

TOM STEPHENSON 


Lamartine’s Family 


The Lamartine Ladies. By Laura M. Ragg. (Macdonald, 16s.) 


LAMARTINE’S mother, wife and niece were clearly so much more 
admirable than he was that they deserved a book to themselves; in 
France they have been studied separately, in England barely at 
all. The first, Alix des Roys, was a good energetic mother and a 
diarist of great sensibility. Her son’s writing is in most respects 
only the fulfilment of what she might have written if she had been 
born a man and had not been forced to spend most of her time 
worrying about the debts and idleness of Alphonse and the suitors 
and dowries of her five daughters. She tried her best to make 
a man out of her only son—when he was twenty-two and away 
from home she took Emile and La Nouvelle Héloise out of his study 
and burnt them; of the latter she thought that it *‘not only unbalances 
the mind but excites the passions.’” She even took care to plant 
ivy-roots in front of the house at Milly because Alphonse, in his 
uual vague way, had said in one of his poems that his home was 





Preparation of the book led him 











covered in ivy. If she had known that her son would be forced 
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‘all the exuberant sparkle and 
joyous adventurousness of the 
young H. G. Wells.’ 

JOHN GLOAG 





THE END OF JOLLY JACK 
PRIESTLEY 
‘, . . ruined by the private intrusion 
of Mr. Priestley’s private but by 
no means unique or illuminating 
prejudices.’ 
PHILIP TOYNBEE 
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‘rightness on a deeper level . . . a 
sharpness of critical which is 
altogether sympathetic to me.’ 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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‘His main character 
and tenderly 


(is) beautifully 
conveyed.’ C. P. SNow 
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CHILDISH, ANGRY, CRYPTO- 
PHILOSCPHIC FANTASY 
‘,.. wouldn’t woo me away from 

my T.Y. set.’ 
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Skill has never been more con- 


vincingly exerted.” RICHARD CHURCH 
/ , *s) 


‘Beautifully composed and splen- 
didly written, it has great power 
and real point . . . the command 


of the contemporary scene is 
masterly. . . . One of the best 
characters that have appeared in 
fiction for a very long time.’ 
WALTER ALLEN 
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to sell her private journals in order to make money, that he would 
‘improve’ them wherever he thought necessary for his reputation, 
she would have forgiven him in advance. Mrs. Ragg has seen the 
original journals and compared them with the published version; 
she is far too patient with their editor. 

Before Jules Laforgue, Lamartine discovered that there are 
three sexes, /es hommes, les femmes et les Anglaises, for after weeping 
a lake of tears over his early loves he married Marianne Birch, 
with a poor complexion and a satisfactory fortune. Mrs. Ragg 
brings out all the pathos of her story, with the tragic loss of her 
two children. But why were the parents so silly as to take their 
small daughter with them for the Voyage en Orient? The Lamartines 
took a great deal of trouble in making themselves as unhappy as 
possible, and Alphonse was far more occupied with posterity than 
with the present. 

Mrs. Ragg does not believe the rumour that Lamartine married 
his niece, Valentine de Cessiat, shortly before his death, but Lucas- 
Dubreton—whose book on Lamartine is strangely omitted from the 
bibliography—stated categorically in 1951 that Pope Pius IX had 
authorised the marriage. However, Valentine faithfully carried 
on her uncle’s tradition—she ‘improved’ his letters before she 
published them. 

Neither her style nor her judgements are entirely clear-cut in 
Mrs. Ragg’s handling of this sad story, starting with the Terror 
and finishing with the Second Empire; the shadowy Lamartine 
is no more likeable than before, but justice has been done to the 


ladies who loved him. MARGARET CROSLAND 


Moguls 


The Age of the Moguls. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (Gollancz. 16s.) 
Silver Spoon. By Lord Grantley. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

Owvr age dotes on the inside story: it prefers Rockefeller eating crackers 
and milk and reading Ella Wheeler Wilcox, to Rockefeller mani- 
pulating companies like steel balls in the pin-table of his mind. We 
like to know what Gatsby looks for when he stares across the bay. 

Mr. Holbrook’s books is a slick account—put together from 
standard works—-of famous American millionaires : from the first 
tycoon to (as Mr. Holbrook suggests) the last : Hearst. Most of the 
titans are here: Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Ford, Hearst, Mellon, 
though not, strangely, Woolworth, and a shoal of lesser fry ; too 
many really, for a shuttling chronology gives a false impression of 
cohesion. The book passes no judgement. It is the facts which stir 
our imagination: Ford dying in the light of a kerosene lamp ; 
Morgan ordering his chauffeur to drive on the pavement ; Vander- 
bilt’s brief note, ** | won't sue you, for the law is too slow. I'll 
ruin you.’” Top of the class is surely Jim Fisk, the high-living 
Yankee, whose gold-plated existence makes gilded motor cars as 
exciting as a Brummagem tram. 

This is the new history, whose documents are bearer bonds, whose 
dates are those on which oil first gushed, when Model T first ran, 
when Standard Oi! was born. Its heroes are men who, whether they 
carry knuckle-dusters or wear well-cut suits, seek money and power. 
The machine they built, the mass market they developed with fan- 
tastic (often brutal) efficiency, has spread a clanking pallor over the 
face of the carth. But Mr. Holbrook is far behind now: his 
omnibus of colossi needs an ounce of polemic, another of insight, 
Without them, the book is a disappointing, readable pot-boiler. 

Lord Grantley’s stage is more limited, its peak the 1920s where 
Mrs. Ronald Greville bravely resists the moguls’ demolition squads. 
The style of this edited autobiography is brisk, as his life has been. 
There are none of the braying sniggers that often distigure the twilight 
memoirs of chaps about town. In his youth, he was a Mad Green 
Hatter, a friend of Horace Cole, Clarence Hatry, F. E. Smith; he 
drove a white Rolls Royce, and was sent down from Oxford twice. 
He paints a legendary world, where only the servants read Burke, and 
there is always a greased pig in the Dean’s study. The Drones Club 
is triumphant, and though you may be at a monarch’s elbow to- 


morrow, and govern India the day after, today you are thrown out of 


the Alhambra for joining in the chorus onstage. No moral is 
offered, there is no regret, no self-pity—though Lord Grantley has 
suffered a lot from a war-wound. 

His financial sce-sawing in the City and British films is built up with 
one good story after another, without bravado. This is the raw 
material of nostalgia’: we must supply the rose-tinted glasses our- 
selves. On the hoardings of Big Money, Lord Grantley posts a 
solitary, but charming bill. The moguls now inherit the earth, and 
neither the eccentricities of the English aristocracy, nor the boyish 
charm of American evangelists, nor the rebuilding of a cathedral, 
can do much abeut it. 


DAVID STONE 
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New Novels 


The Magicians. By Jj. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

The Sage of Canudos. By Lucien Marchal. (Dent. 15s.) 

The Patriot. By Ronald Seth. (Peter Owen. 10s. 6d.) 

Johnny's Sister. By Leigh Howard. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. PriestLey has always been a man of vision, but it comes in two 
qualities. As long as he uses it to transfigure common things, as 
long as he looks through what is on this level to what is on the next, 
he cannot go wrong. As soon as he lifts his eyes and tries to look 
directly at the next level, he loses his touch. It is a cruel paradox, 
that one of the strongest down-to-earth talents of our time should now 
and then be weakened by an additional gift and !ose the accuracy 
and understanding which especially belong to it. 

The Magicians has a theme of the first importance and proves 
unequal to it. Sir Charles Ravenstreet, manoeuvred out of his post 
in favour of a slick accountant, is approached by one Lord Mervil, 
whose manipulations are on a larger scale, and is offered a share in 
the launching of a new drug. Discovered by a maladjusted chemist, 
this is designed to reduce the masses to a state of witless euphoria 
in which they will be docile and unenterprising. Ravenstreet is at 
a loose end, apt victim of mischief. Before he decides, he is sought 
out by three strange men who enter his house as a result of an 
accident that is no accident. ‘* We believe,’’ they announce, ** that 
the life of contemporary man is now a battlefield, where intelligences 
and forces, on a higher level of being than man, are contending.’ 

Everything up to this point has been so accurately recorded that 
we are ready to accept the visitors’ contention. Unhappily, the 
drama that would enforce it is less convincing. The actions of the 
magicians prove trivial compared to their belief. On the other side, 
Mervil disintegrates too easily : and the final obfuscation of country 
policemen is a preparatory school joke, like the crackers let off by 
Faustus to annoy the Pope. I have a solid respect for Mr. Priestley, 
and I believe that his thesis is literally true ; but, as once or twice 
earlier in his career, he has written before imagination has assimilated 
what vision has shown. He natters about trifles, and he preaches. 
If a writer choose it as his medium, his business is to make the novel 
do any preaching that is needed. 

So, unfortunately, this novel, aiming at two levels of real 
succeeds fully on neither. I must protest, on behalf of the Guild of 
Black Magicians, that a power capable of staging the supposed 
accident (Mervil, we are told, is protected ** by the other side °’) 
would not be so easily frustrated : and, on behalf of the opposition, 
that, far from vanishing into thin air, White Magicians are always in 
the telephone bock. If The Magicians were not so stoutly on the side 
of the angels, and could be taken simply as an entertainment, there 
would be no need to cavil. As it is, these flaws expose to attack not 
only the book, but the theme it so bravely essays. 

From warfare on a spiritual level we pass to warfare which started 
with a spiritual motive. The Sage of Canudos is a magnificent affair, 
a story with a foreseen end which nevertheless grows in suspense and 
excitement until the pace becomes painful. A queer, powerful man 
at odds with his place and time believes it his duty to found a ho 
city and uplift a wild part of Brazil. Soon the movement gets out 
of control, and leads to excess and savagery, until the government 
decides to put it down by force. The effort costs them several 
campaigns, and does not cease until the last fanatic bares his breast 
to the last volley. 

The start is slow, and the Brazilian names of people and things 
are a little disconcerting, but once we are well out on the stream the 
current grips us, rushing and foaming to a tremendous fall. M 
Charles Duff's translation is first class. 

Numbers three and four vary the theme with stories of resistance 
movements, Patriot in Holland, Johnny's Sister in Norway. Patriot 
seeks the motives which made a man risk his life in work for which he 
had no special aptitude. A first novel, it gets into strange contortions 
in its attempi to unravel an essentially straightforward story : b 
apart from its inevitable documentary interest, it suggests an interest- 
ing future for Mr. Seth. He writes with warmth, often with pow 
combining passages so outspoken as to be almost brutal with insight 
of a masculine tenderness. 

Johnny's Sister describes excitingly the successful destruction by 
sabotage of a heavy water plant. The story involves a lovely girl 
named Synnove. 

‘* He: magnificent, perfect strength. So frail, so beautiful ; so 
powerful, so demanding. Her athlete’s body; her statuesque 
grace ; her slender poise ; her wide, care-nothing abandon. Her 
mastery. 

From this you will guess—correctly—that Mr. Howard does best 
when he is dealing with sabotage, and that, at present, his writing 
has got the promise of Mr. Seth’s. L. A. G. STRONG 
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His Future 
like nearly 5,000 other boys and 
girls in our care depends on 
YOUR HELP 
70,000 children already 
provided for. 
A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES 
gratefully received. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Tewn Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 















He needs YOUR help hn 
to help others . 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 

entirely by voluntary subscrip- 

tions. Willyouhelpintheconstant 

battle against rising costs? Send 

your contribution, however small, 
to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: Secretary: 


a.e The Duke ot Northumberiand. Col. A. D. Burnect we 
O.B.E., M. a T.D., M.A, 














Your money— 


and your life Assurance 


When you invest in a life 
assurance policy you invest in 
more senses ‘than one, 

for the Life Offices are one 

of this country’s main sources of 


development capital. 


A straightforward principle guides 
them in the use of your money— 

the security and beneht of the policyholder. 
Not surprisingly, that principle 

leads the Offices to a wide range of 
sound investments, including 
worthwhile business enterprises 

on the prosperity of which, directly 
or indirectly, your own job 


may quite likely depend. 


Then let’s leave 


Life Assuranee 


in tried and trusted hands! 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
CARRERAS, LiMITED 


Jubilee Year: Proud Record of Achievement 





Tue fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Carreras, Limited, was held on February 25 
in London. 

Sir Edward Baron (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) in the course of his speech 
said: At this meeting we formally celebrate 
the Jubilee of the Company which was 
actually incorporated on Sth June, 1903. 
Much has happened since that date, and we 
can be very proud of the fact that from 
small beginnings the Company has achieved 
a position of eminence not only in_ the 
tobacco trade but also in the industrial life 
of the country. 

While the turnover Of the Parent Company 
during the year showed a considerable increase 
in volume, costs continued to rise in all 
directions. In consequence the Parent Com- 
pany'’s trading profit showed only a small 
advance, despite the greater volume of pro- 
duction. The same considerations applied to 
our Subsidiary Companies. . 

While our production has expanded since 
the close of our financial year, we have to 
face a further rise in costs. We still hope 
for a reduction in the duty on tobacco, and 
I might say that we regard such a step as 
essential, not only for the sake of the tobacco 
industry, but also for the maintenance of 
the revenue to which it contributes over 
£600,000,000 a year, a vast sum without which 
our national finances would be in jeopardy. 

As regards our export trade, we are holding 
our own very well. We are confident that 
we Can continue to meet competition success- 
fully and secure good results in whatever 
markets are open to us. 

The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of 17$ per cent. on the ordinary 
share capital was approved. 


ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO. 


(Worsted Spinners) 


Maintenance of High Quality Standards 


Tue thirty-fourth ordinary general mecting of 
Illingworth, Morris and Co., Ltd., was held 
on February 25 in Bradford, the Right Hon. 
Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, J.P. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The affairs of your company have shown a 
satisfactory improvement during the year 
under review. It has now been possible to 
recommend that the issued capital should be 
increased by capitalising one million pounds 
of the very large accumulated reserves. 

Ihe net profit before taxation is £568,000, 
compared with £358,000 for the previous year, 
After providing £319,000 for taxation there 
remains a balance of net profit of £248,000, 
which compares with £151,000 for the pre- 
vious year. 

Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities 
by £4,251,000. 

Conditions in the worsted industry during 
the year under review have remained some- 
what abnormal. The hold-off from buying on 
the part of merchants and retailers was over- 
done and, as was the case last year, demand 
did not come forward in a way which made 
possible an orderly spacing of work. Re- 
stocking led to a spate of orders. This 
abnormal pressure to some extent interfered 
with the welcome return to the normal practice 


(continued at foot of next column) 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The Courtauld Collection. By Douglas 
Cooper. (Published by the Athlone Press 
for the University of London. £4 4s.) 


THIS memorial volume is a model of its 
kind. It is hard to know which most to 
praise—the definitive cataloguing of the 
Collection with its many corrections to 
previous slipshoddery, Douglas Cooper's 
introductory examination of the back- 
ground of taste against which must be 
judged Courtauld’s * passionate interven- 
tion * in the Twenties, or the typography and 
production of the book as a whole. In a 
brilliantly depressing essay Mr. Cooper 
traces with scholarly malice and a wealth of 
new material the history of English taste 
in relation to French painting between 
1860 and 1920. It is a superlative perform- 
ance, very fully documented, which deals 
abundantly with that *‘forty years of resist- 
ance in the name of * beauty * *’ to French 
impressionism, post-impressionism and sub- 
sequent movements in Paris, which reached 
its nadir between 1880 and 1900. The 
eventual rush of new ways of seeing, all in a 
jumbled flurry many years after they had 
been assimilated by other countries, has 
bewildered and bedevilled English taste 
right up to the present day. Besides survey- 
ing the many contacts between French and 
English artists, and relevant critical com- 
ment at various levels, much information is 
included about the collecting habits of the 
British (most notable amongst them being 
Sir William Burrell, Miss Gwendoline Davies 
and Sir Hugh Lane in Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland respectively !). Professor Anthony 
Blunt contributes a memoir on Courtauld as 
a collector, and 116 works are reproduced in 
black and white. 

M. H. M. 
A Continent Decides. By Lord Birdwood. 
(Robert Hale. 21s.) 


QUEEN VicToRIA’s Government, on assum- 
ing direct responsibility for India in 1858, 
decided that each year a report on the 
material and moral progress of India should 
be presented. With few interruptions this 





ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO.—Contd. 


of seasonal buying, which we are satisfied is 
developing again. 

Our policy is still to maintain the traditional 
very high standards of quality for which our 
yarns are so well regarded throughout the 
world. All our branches have orders which 
will keep them fully employed for some 
months ahead 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The Chairman, in reply to questions, said 
he was pleased to say that the trading figures 
available for the first four months of the 
current financial year were better than for 
the same period of the previous year, which 
was very satisfactory. 

They had a very good Order Book, but it 
must be remembered that they had still eight 
months to go. 

With regard to the figure in the Balance 
Sheet—Stock and Stores £2,800,000, the Chair- 
man stated it should be remembered that it 
constituted largely the work in progress and 
in fact at that time it was practically all sold. 

The report was adopted; the total Ordinary 
Stock dividend of 14 per cent., less income 
tax, for the year, approved, and the capitali- 
sation proposals were sanctioned. 





was done down to 1947, These reports, 
peppered with statistics, recording Govern- 
ment’s hopes and fears, gains and losses, 
constitute a mass of information from which 
the serious student, especially the journalist, 
has regularly quarried with advantage. 
Unfortunately, after Partition the series was 
abandoned with the result that it is now 
much more difficult to get this kind of 
official information about present-day India 
and Pakistan. In these circumstances the 
publication of first-hand reports, like Lord 
Birdwood’s book, on the recent progress of 
these countries is all the more to be welcomed, 

He covers in the main the last six years, 
examining internal problems, external prob- 
lems and Kashmir in three separate parts, 
that is to say, he goes so far as to treat the 
histories and destinies of India and Pakistan 
as inseparable. There is therefore no attempt 
at a chronological record but rather a series 
of essays, ‘* sometimes fact, sometimes 
theory, sometimes just random impressions 
from a diary,’’ and always flavoured with 
agreeable sincerity and anecdote. 

The reader will be wise to turn first to the 
section on Kashmir which forms the key to 
the book. Here Lord Birdwood, with a 
quarter-century’s service in the Indian 
army and the impressions of a very recent 
visit in mind, writes with especial authority, 
giving us what is probably the best short 
account we have of the Kashmir struggle. 


Cc. H. P, 


Charles Dickens. By Michael Harrison. 

(Cassell. 21s.) 

Tuis is not another biography, but rather a 
gossip about Dickens for Dickensians, 
Mr. Harrison takes us on a ramble through 
the Medway towns, and the old London of 
the Adelphi Arches and the back streets of 
Camden Town, stopping to talk about any 
buildings which have not changed too 
drastically since Dickens’s time. 

It is a book for convinced Dickensians, 
not only because it presupposes knowledge, 
but because its picture of Dickens, mean, 
petty and bordering on the psychopathic- 
ally abnormal, will hardly persuade the 
uninitiated that they are discussing a great 
man. On the dummy books concealing a 
secret door, Dickens painted titles like 7he 
Quarrely Review and The Short History of a 
Chancery Suit jn twenty-two volumes. 
Why must this be a symbol of an escape 
complex—in Mr. Harrison’s jargon *‘a 
fugue *’"—and not simply a good joke ? Is 
it really *‘ only the most innocent mind ” 
which fails to detect incestuous tendencies 
in Dombey’s affection for his daughter, or 
unnatural guilt in Pip’s love for Estella ? 
If Dickens gives happy marriages more 
often to the oddities than to normal people, 
surely the proper name for this psychological 
aberration is simply compassion. 

When he gets away from the psycho- 
logists, Mr. Harrison is right-minded in a 
pleasant, enquiring, conversational way. 
But he never gives us a hint of the melo- 
drama, pity, and colossal humour which 
blazed behind the trivialities of Dickens’s 
behaviour, and still matter long afier 
his quarrels with publishers and his affaire 
with Ellen Ternan ought to have been 


forgotten. 
E, A. Ts 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 





THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


23% ME 


PER ANNUM 
| INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 














Investments may be of anv sum from {1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(lel.: MONarch 8985) 
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A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 








URNBERRY HOTEL 


Ayrshire 
Scotland’s famous seaside resort and Ailsa Golf Course 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars 











This week in 


The Listener 


What the Egyptian Crisis’ means to Britain 
VERNON BARTLETI 





The Future of Uganda 
SIR ANDREW COHEN 
The Big Machines of Modern Physics (1) 
The Birth of Nuclear Science 
P. M. S. BLACKETT 
Glasgow University in the Nineties 
GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 
Law in Action: Expulsion from Trade Unions 
TREVOR C. THOMAS 
George Orwell and his Schooldays 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 





A BBC PUBLICATION 3d. EVERY THURSDAY 
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“That car only missed me by a few 
inches. My own fault, of course— 
I crossed against the lights. I must 
remember to be more careful! And 
I mustn't forget to renew my 
‘General’ Personal Accident Policy 


... just in case I’m careless once too 


often—or somebody else is!” 

£4 a year covers business and professional 
men for £10 a week accident benefit (and 
pro rata). Similar attractive rates for other 
occupations. Other policies available to in- 
clude sickness. Send in the coupon for full 
details. 














See eeeseeeeeseeeee Peace of mind costs ver) little eeneewceeunecsseuane 
| Please send me details of Personal Accident 
Gren eral | Policy, Sickness and Accident Policy.(Cross out 
B / whichever does not apply) 
| 
ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE | 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD 


Name ait silanes ia 


Address 


‘ 





| 
Send coupon to P.A. Dept., General | ee ee 
Buildings, Perth, Scotiand, or to near- | 
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est office (See Telephone Directory) icinicieciananitaadieeetaitiitnennitaicenisiaaiaiiaisiginictiio SP. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Just as bad news of labour unrest will 
depress the Stock Exchange, so good news 
from the Stock Exchange will depress 
Transport House. The reaction is so quick 
that one suspects a private telephone line 
between the two sancta. I was told this 
week—and I am quite prepared to believe 
it—that the unrest behind the current 
demands for higher wages stems not from 
resentment at the rise in the cost of living, 
for wage rates have followed pretty closely 
behind it, but from resentment at the rise 
in Stock Exchange prices, particularly when 
the rise has been induced by a bonus share 
issue. The suspected spending of a capital 
gain by a Stock Exchange bull seems to be 
a red rag to the T.U.C. bull. Ignorance is 
the cause of many a foolish action, but can 
the T.U.C. be so ignorant as to demand 
simultaneously an increase in industrial 
investment and the imposition of all the 
devices which would work against that 
investment, such as an increase in stamp 
duties on capital issues and transfers, a 
Statutory limitation of dividends and a tax 
on bonus issues? Yet this is what it pro- 
poses to the Chancellor in its memorandum 
of unsolicited advice on the coming Budget. 
It has convinced itself that ** companies 
have been making bonus issues as a device 
for increasing the amount of profits distri- 
buted while reducing the percentage rate 
of dividends.’’ It refuses to believe 
that although bonus issues may have had 
that effect—if profits go on rising, but not 
otherwise—this is not their raison d’étre. 
Bonus issues are made, I must repeat, to 
bring the issued share capital into line with 
the real capital employed. It is bad account- 
ing not to do so. And the reason why so 
many are being: made today is that for 
sO many years under Labour rule bad 
accounting was enforced by the ban on 
bonus issues. So (with the ban removed) 
we have seen Imperial Chemical Industries 
capitalising £704 millions, Courtaulds £24 
millions, British American Tobacco nearly 
£12 millions, Ford Motor £9 millions, 
Associated Electrical Industries nearly £9 
millions, Marks and Spencer £4} millions, 
Associated Portland Cement £4 millions, 
English Electric over £34 millions, Deben- 
hams £3 millions, and so on. 


What Bonuses Do Not Do 


The issue of these bonuses did not add, 
and could not have added, to the value of 
these companies’ assets or to their earning 
power. It did not give the shareholders 
anything which they did not possess before. 
On the contrary, it deprived them of some- 
thing—it deprived them of the future right 
to have the reserves (representing past 
undistributed profits) ever distributed in 
cash. By capitalising these undistributed 
profits it netted or bagged them for all time 
for the company’s business—and that is in 
the best interests of the employees as well 
as of the equity holders. No doubt these 
bonus issues induced a rise in the company’s 
shares. That was either because they were in- 
trinsically undervalued in the market before, 
or because the market decided to discount an 
increase in the total cash distribution in the 
next accounting year. But if that increase 
comes about, it will not be on account of 
the capitalisation of the reserves ; it will 


follow because the trading profits have 
increased. If the profits were to decline, 
it is more than likely that the cash distribu- 
tion would be reduced. Are these simple facts 
really too complex for the T.U.C. to under- 
stand ? 

The Ownership of the Reserves 


A correspondent who is more enlightened 
than the T.U.C. is willing to accept these 
facts but still feels uncertain about the ethics 
of the ownership of ploughed-back profits. 
Assuming, he says, that a company has 
always paid fair wages and salaries, has 
always met all other charges including the 
depreciation of its assets at replacement 
cost, and at the same time has always paid 
an adequate return or risk premium on the 
equity capital, and yet has a substantial 
amount of profits undistributed and put to 
reserve, why should the ownership of these 
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reserves accrue wholly to the equity share. 
holders who have been adequately rewarded 
for the use of their risk capital ? Why should 
not part be distributed to the employees ? 
When Mr. Hugh Dalton was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he thought that part should 
accrue to the State—-no doubt for the privi- 
leges conferred by the State on joint stock 
enterprise by the Companies Act. So he 
imposed a 10 per cent. tax on bonus issues, 
That was understandable but did not work 
out as he expected because companies rather 
peevishly refrained from making bonus 
issues while the tax was in force. (Cripps 
removed it.) But apart from State claims, 
there is nothing to prevent a company 
passing a resolution at the shareholders’ 
general meeting, if it wishes, to capitalise 
and distribute its unwanted reserves to its 
managers, workers and equity holders in 
any proportion it thinks fit. It is a matter 
of discretion—the initiative in which lies 
with the board of directors. But the legal 
ownership of the reserves by the holders of 
the equity stock cannot at law be questioned, 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


THE long (three weeks) account on the Stock 
Exchange ended on a dull note and it is 
obvious that investors are becoming much 
more selective. A warning to that effect 
was first given by my colleague last October 
and was repeated last month. The revalua- 
tion of British equities to which he has 
referred is now probably in its final stages. 
The investor’s job, as always, is to spot the 
companies which have not yet adjusted their 
capital or their distribution rate—and it 
has not been difficult to find some of the 
winners like MARKS AND SPENCER and 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. I would not 
suggest that it is always good policy to sell 


as soon as the bonuses have been declared. - 


For example, we must wait till May to see 
what dividend Marks and Spencer intends 
to pay as a final for the exceptionally good 
year which ends this month. ASSOCIATED 
ELECTRICAL disappointed the optimists by 
paying a final dividend of 6} per cent. and 
bonus of 1} per cent. on the capital increased 
by the 100 per cent. bonus, making the 
equivalent of 114 per cent. for the year. 
The shares fell to 44s. 9d., at which price 
the yield is only 5 per cent., but as the 
Excess Profits Levy took the equivalent of a 
133 per cent. dividend there is scope for an 
increase in the annual rate to at least 124 per 
cent. which the market had foolishly 
expected this time. I remarked in November 
that | would not be in a hurry to buy these 
shares and if there is further talk of the rise 
in wages affecting the competitive position of 
British manufactures they may well come 
back in price. It is obviously a good 
‘* growth *’ stock if bought at the right 
price. 
* * * 

Tue directors of BOWATER PAPER, the giant 
of the paper industry, are to be congratu- 
lated on trying to make their 30,000 share- 
holders conscious and proud of the fact that 
they own a remarkable and colossal enter- 
prise. The general meeting is to be held on 
March 18th at Sittingbourne in Kent and 
shareholders are invited to travel down by 
special Pulman train (with lunch provided on 
the outward and tea on the return journey) 
and visit their Kemsley mills—the largest 


integrated woodpulp and newsprint mills 
in Europe. This, of course, is small com- 
pared with the new pulp and paper mills 
which the company is building in Tennessee, 
U.S.A. which will be in operation in the 
spring. The whole of the Tennessee news- 
print output has been disposed of for fifteen 
years ahead under long-term contract with 
publishers in the Southern States. For the 
year ending September the company’s curn- 
ings recovered to about 140 per cent. against 
83 per cent. in the previous year and 168 per 
cent. for 1950-51. The dividend is being 
wisely raised only from 15 per cent. to 
16 per cent. because in April and May 
options will be exercised which will raise the 
ordinary share capital by 50 per cent. to 
£5.4 millions. This will make last year’s 
earnings equivalent to over 90 per cent. 
The maintenance of the 16 per cent. dividend 
should therefore be assured. The company 
and newsprint generally are vulnerable to 
an American recession but I incline to the 
view that a minor, not a major, recession is 
now running its course. Bowater shares at 
47s. to yield slightly under 7 per cent. secm 
reasonably priced. Ultimately there may be 
a bonus for undistributed profits and 
revenue reserves now exceed £10 milli 
but this must wait upon the repaymen 
the American loan capital and the ¢n 
the period of big capita! expansion.. 


7 * - 


INvEsTORS who bought *‘ glorious’ TECHN 
COLOR 5s. shares when they were introduccd 
at 10s. 3d. have done well to see them up to 
20s. They will also be pleased by the 
increase in the final dividend, bringing the 
annual rate up from 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent. But I notice that the rare of 
increase in earnings slowed down consider- 
ably in the year to November last. Techni- 
color has lost its monopoly now that the 
Eastman-Kodak colour process is being 
developed. The British film companies are 
naturally using the Eastman-Kodak process 
in their new colour-printing laboratories. 
At the present price of 19s. to yield about 
64 per cent. I regard the shares as fully 
valued. 
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1. A pint, Col.? For love. (8) 14. Belicf in Lins 
$. Gotham of the ancient (6.) f pe eg "s last 
9. Timber takes great weight at : S best gift'’ (Mi 
10. Border with decoration but irregula 7. Wax c S part f 8.) 
(6.) 19. The old hen's t the 
12. Literary farm. (6.) house evidently 
13. Adjusting oneself t 1 a York ”). Js the Scotti Ig 
shire town? (8.) able about tra nation The 
1 To be puncti at Dick he is! 
fishy | (12.) I virgin i nter 
18. Church aspirant 2) W ies ! (6 
23. Set aside by a horseman 2 A fcllow's ha 
24. It's a fact! Really? ¢ | 4) 
* The c G 
(6.) 
27. Consta ‘ , Solution to Crossword No. 770 
water g 
2 Material em ! 
rtains 16.) 
Scalp S ) 
Down 
i. A 4 
2. What's nal (¢ 
Little fruit mak 
sailing up (7.) 
4 “The golden op ‘ 
amain”’ (Milton) 4.) 
6. Refuse a bath? But night get a 
presemt. (7.) 
7. Senile but sound ff it’ un 
canny (8) 
8. Last game pr ignun 
(5. 
Solution will be published on March 19th 
Che winner of Spectator Crossword No. 770 is Miss V. E. BARNEs, 


1a Cambridge Square, London, W.2. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords, 








TAXABLE 


EQUAL TO A 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you. 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal toa monthly income of £18.48.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate, Send today 


for our investment brochure. 
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POSTAL hs eee for Gen. Cert. of! TATE GALLERY. Pleydell-Bouverie Col-, BBC requires Programme Assistant (bi- 
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Educn " (Lond Oxf., Camb.. Northn.) lection of Prench Impressionist Paintings lingual in French and English) for French 
London University B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.,| Weekdays 10-6, Sunday 2-6. Admission Section Requirements include ability to 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, Free. translate news bulletins into French at 


high speed and in good style, to type own 
translations and to read fluently in French 
rophone; journalistic experience or 

ability; wide interest in politics 
conomics and international affairs. Shift 


Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments— =wpxjyveRsiIrTy OF LONDON: A course of 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. | three lectures entitled ‘ Dichtersprache im 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). Altindischen, Griechischen und Lateinis- 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 chen’ will be given by Professor M. 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY. 5306 Leumann (Zuri h) at 5.30 P.m. on 15, 16 wering twenty-four hours & 423 
(3 lines). and 17 March at University of Lé — Appointment not normally for more than 
Senate House, W.C.1 The fectures will three years. Salary £780 with prospects 
deli in German Admission free motion Requests for Application 
James Henderson, Academ (enclosing addressed envelope and 
reference ‘79 Spt.’) should reach 
OF LONDON: A course f mntments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
on ‘Modern French Archite W.1, within 5 days 
be given by M. Paul Tournon HOUSE MISTRESS wanted in September, 
te en Chef des B&timents Civils owing to retirement Part-time teaching, 
et Palais Nationaux, France) at 5.30 p.m. preferably scripture or mathematics Free 
be mn il and 12 March at University = liege board and residence and full Burnham 
(Arch.tecture Theatre), Gower Street. Scale (addition if house experience). Apply 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES wc. The lectures will be delivered in Headmistress, St. Felix ‘Scee yl, se stihemaa 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. The French Admission free, without ticket. Suffolk 
State Apartments and King’s Private James Henderson, Academic Registrar WAR DEPARTMENT. Applications are in- 
Apartments with Regency furniture and UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course {| vited for entry of boys in January, 1955. to 
works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 IM- tyo jectures on ‘Arabic Poetry and the Welbeck College, Worksop, Notts. The object 
cluding Sundays Western Literatures’ will be given by of the College is to prepare boys for 
HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS 1954. First showing | Professor Francesco Gabrieli (Rome) at entry to the Royal Military Academy, Sand- 
of new furniture, fabrics. pottery, carpets, 5.30 p.m m 10 and 12 March at the hurst. with a view to their eventual com- 
etc now available at Heal & sioning as Regular Officers in the tech- 





WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK (En- 
dowed). Entrance Scholarships value £100 
—30 p.a. for boys under 14 Examination 
in May Two £60 Scholarships are 
reserved for the sons of (a) Clergy, (b) 
Service Officers. Present fees £160 p.a.— 
low because of Endowment Particulars 
from the Head Master 

















“gon, 196 | School f Oriental and African Studies 











ottenhg Court Road. London, W.1 University of London, W.C.1 Admission nical corps of the Army. The age of entry 
Tottenham : - s free, without ticket, James Henderson, will be between 153 and 162 years of age 
i TO DE e by Mis = Eat aS ~ Academic Registrar (approximately). Tuition and Board will 
ecture by Miss ar 1 , sibit t . be free but the cost of other personal 

‘ ri . r WHISTLER. An exhibition of Etchings ¢ oO pr 
Bir John Mo On Friday 1 March | pyy-Points and Lit ographs. Arte Councii Maintenance will be borne by parents 


at 6 pm Gallery. 4 St, James's Square, S.W.1.| 8ccording to their net incomes. Closing 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street. | Open till 27 March. Mons., Weds., Fris.,| G’t¢ for applications is Ist June, 1054 
W.1. FRENCH PAINTINGS XIX & XX Sats, 10-6, Tues., Thurs., 10-8. Admission phon 4 Fe we Ones eter ibe 

a. ~— P Set " iam obtained from The War 5 0/126) 
century. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 free London, S.W.1 sie 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leic Sq. The Ss - - — 


Henry Moore Exhibition 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT oan, 


Winifred Nicholson and Pat 
10-5.30 Sats. 10-1 Until March 11 
h ement of persons answering these . 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond st.,| [he engagement of persons answerne free | ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sun. 21 March 
wil Rebeyrolle—Recent Paintings. Daily OF { the Ministry of Labour or a | 2' 3. New London Quartet with Sir Malcolm 
10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 Closes March 6th Local Office of the SEIN? © , | Sargent piano) Quintet in E flat 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- | o-yimann Quartets by Beethoven & Sibelius 
‘PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA” Lecture by cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a mdic- ne 








Pr. yf. Norman Bentwich, O.B.E., M.C., Hon. woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
LI.D. (formerly Professor of International | «je or the employment, is excepted from A OM A 
Relations, Hebrew University Sunday, the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- ce MODATION 
Mareh CES s ee —— cies Order, 1952 EDINBURGH: Superior board residence 
ish Synagogu 28 «6S hn’s : : a —— _ . bed and breakfast 12s. 6d.; bed and break- 
> ” ‘ Ses ricke MISS 8 1 1 “ 
Road, N.W.8 (opposite Lord Cricket | SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS in the| 7. :: and evening dinner. £5 5s per week 


t neh F t iavy 
poe tee Ce ot a tot enivenity | Booking now.—Box 789C 

oe we fr OF VENETIAN VILE AS | Graduates and 13 ed teachers under 36 CORNWALI IN SPRING A secluded 

66 Portland Place, Wl. T years of age for SHORT SERVICE COM- | Caravan on a modern farm {i » answer 

7th. Mondays-Prida\ 10-7 MISSIONS of : li Ww 

Saturdays 10-5 Admission fre nst ' r 


Ground). All welcome Instru 
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juti bot! ‘LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Hotels, 

ar id general edu Farms suest Houses Recomm >| 

i i able qualificatior igh Britain. 3s. 6d Dp stage 
and appointed for tor Hilton Harbourside 


ical and weat 
4. Hendon Hall. Fi: 
Hotel, once home 

mins. West End 

ensed; phones al 
ate bath Hard 
Swimming Pool 


nstructor Branch will, 
i wh enter from 
tor, under the Teachers’ 
(s ipera annuation) Acts, be treated as con-/| . wit 
vice, contributions being de- Puttir ; ‘ 
. Poe me tone A B on itting, Billiards, Adj 
the above gratuities. Other! Hendon Golf Club. Tel.: HENdon 1456 
Seatemeher Menenes eltel a “treated t hee | Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
struct similarly tr if they] _ ‘ 
| desire | NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
|4. Puller details and application forms | fers warm welcome, peace and comfort, 














Rn John St., London, WwW. od a | may be obtained from Director (P), Naval | 00d cooking, for your holidays. Early book- | 


Education Service Admiralty, London, ing advisable. Applications to Miss Ballard, 


(Regd. in Accordance with the pument s W l Complete application forms | Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Campden. 
Assistance Act, 1948. should be returned, if possible, beto re 3lst| RYE: Simon-the-Pieman Tearooms, Lion 
May 1954 Street, receive guests. Tel Rye 2207. 
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OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mou 
Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in wu 
Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no trippers, 
Excellent library, very comfortable chairg 
and beds, full sea view, garden to beach, 
safe bathing. Local produce generous table, 
From 6 to 10 gns S.A.E. for illustrated 
brochure "Phone and ‘grams: Mou e 
222. Resident Proprietor: H. J. Bryant 
OXFORD 8 miles. Croft House, Burecot, 
Abingdon Warmt! comt rt. good food, 
A.A., RAC. Tel lift € 2, 
PORTH TOCYN HOTEL, Abersoch. ¢ ue 











atmosphere, position food and s¢ . 
Detailed brochure A.A., R.A.C Sigme 


Posts Abersoch 66 

RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR RAC. AA, 
approved. Licensed. Secluded walled gar ten, 
Superb position in a lovely centre for spring 
holidays. RYE 221 

—— 4 Y—Elmington Hotel for teal 
nolidays 2 mins. Sea Front On Level, 
24 a res Garden. Excellent Food and 
Service. Illus. Broch. Tel.; 65192 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


CONTINENTAL HOL ID ays Individu not 
mass produced holiday Choice { ne, 
two or three centres, 14 “days from £29 14s, 
Party Small and friendly groups 04 
hotels, 14 days from £21 9 
and all-in air and coach tour u 
& Holiday Travel, Ltd., 111 Grand Build 
ings. Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, 
WHltehall 4114/5 
FARM HOLIDAYS The 1954 Farm Holl- 
day Guide describes Britain's Best Holiday 
Farms. Pages of Pictures. Price 3s. 2d DP. 
Farm Guide, 49 Broomlands St., Paisley, 
FINE ARTS TOURS. Italy. Parties limited 
t 18 persons Br re from—Stewa & 
Esplen, Ltd., 155 Fen: hurch Street, E C.3. 
GREECE FOR YOUR HOLIDAY: Lar 
Myth and Magi 15 s Rome, N 
Athens, Corin < 
out by Lieut.-Commander Merlin Mir 
M.A. (Oxon), whose wide experier 
the organising : 
remoter corners 
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spend some ti a, 
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se, 25 mil 
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‘ 
7 o-oo 
STOP IT! 
INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100, 
SAFE, SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 
D. P. SERVICES 
11, ‘Old Bond Street, London, W.! 
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OU EST VOTRE 


NU-SWIFT 


Serving mankind in more 
than 50 countries, Nu-Swift 
are the World’s fastest 
and most reliable Fire 
Extinguishers. 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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